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Afford an ever welcome sight, 


Once these old fields, now worthless deemed, 


That brave old race that fought the woods. 


Lie hushed in Nature's solitude, 


Yon old gray farm house, drear and lone, 


~ @riginnl Boo 


THE FALLOW FIELDS. 
I rove these brown old fallow fields, 
Where 80 much peace and beauty reign, 
solitude more treasure yields 
or me, than fields of waving grain. 


HRliscellaneons. 


THE OLD MEETING HOUSE. 
BY MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE. 


Never shall I a the dignity, and sense 
of importance which swelled my mind, when 
[ was first pronounced old enough to go to 
meeting. That eventful Sunday I was u 

long before day, and even took my Sabba 

suit to the window, to ascertain by the first 
light that it was actually there, just as it look- 
ed the night before. With what complacen- 
cy did 1 view myself completely dressed! 
how did I count over the rows of yellow brass 
“| buttons on my coat! how my good mother, 
grandmother, and aunts fussed, and twitched 
and pulled to make everything set up and 
down, just in the proper place! how my clean 
starched white collar was turned over and 
smoothed again and again, and my golden 
curls twisted and arranged, so as to make the 
most of me! and last of all how I was cau- 
tioned not to be thinking of my clothes! In 
truth I was in those days a véry handsome 
youngster; and it is really no more than jus- 
tice to let the fact be known, as there is noth- 
ing in my present appearance from which it 
could ever be inferred. Everybody in the 
house successively asked me if I should be a 

















The old stone walls with mosses ¢lad, 
In broken ranges spread around, 
Frame their own tale, so true and sad, 
And weli adorn such hallowed ground, 


The golden rod and yarrow white, 
The velvet mullein’s yellow flower, 





And gladden summer's latest hour. 


And left alone, all stripped and bare, 
With glistening maize in glory teemed, 
And well repaid the farmer’s care. 


Who fenced, and ploughed, and tilled the soil, 


And Nature claims their fields of toil, 
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\'E 80 Nature, ever fresh and strong, 


Rejoicing in her pastoral song, 


Is there a God? Ah yes! that look perplexed 


No cloud has crossed or subtle question vexed 


But I, long wandering over shore and sea, 


For something to reveal the truth to me 


Is there a God? 


Yet could the God he says none dare deny 


I’ve seen so many deities outgrown, 


So many altars built and overthrown, 











With childhood’s merry voices rang, 


348 The blue-bird comes as he wus wont, 


The robin chants his vernal song, 


Where once the garden in its pride, 


Where gleesome chi!dren loved tu hide, 


As wont the brook glides on its way, 


The trout still snaps his winged prey, 


The seasons roll on as before, 


The same blue skies as seen of yore, 


The full orbed moon looks Liandly down 


The same sweet smile, the same dark frown, 


i] 
| Ie there a Giod? ~=To my own heart | turn; 


Round shrines where throbbing fires of passion 


I search among the records of our race, 


But noble thoughts, and words, and deeds of o'd 


Whore blackened roof must ere long fall, 





mother informed me, ‘‘in terrorem,” that 
there was a tithing man who carried off 
naughty children and shut them up in a dark 
place behind the pulpit, and that this tithing 
man, Mr. Zephaniah Scranton, sat just where 
he could see me. This fact impressed my 
mind with more solemnity than all the exhort- 
ations which had preceded it—(a proof of 
the efficacy of facts above reason.) Uuder 
the shadow and power of this weighty truth, 
I demurely took hold of my mother's forefin- 
ger to walk to meeting. 

The traveller in New England, as he stands 


And rang with busy housewife’s call. 


And builds within the hollow tree, 


Though none regard his minstrelsy, 


With homely crops, and flowers, smiled, 
Now spring the dock and sorrel wild. 


landscape of golfen grain and waving corn- | j 


The alders still its banks adorn, field sees no feature more beautiful than its 


And blackbirds hail the rising morn. point upward, amid the greenness and bloom 


of the distant prospects, as if to remind one 


Summer and winter, spring and fall, 
as new ones are added to the number, or suc- 


‘The same dark threatening thunder pall. ceed in the place of old ones, there is dis- 


and architecture. These modest little Doric 


On these old tields, and farm-house gray, buildings, with their white pillars, green 


Still keep their old accustomed way. from those great uncouth mountains of win-|j 


our old meeting house was an awe inspiring 
thing—to me it seemed fashioned very nearly 
on the model of Noah's ark and Solomon's 
temple, as set forth in the pictures in my 


Though men may fail and pass away, 


Maintains her calm supremacy. 
D. R. 


Brooklawn, 


doubt were authentic copies,—and what more 
Near New Bedford. 


respectable and venerable architectural prec- 
edent could any one desire? Its double rows | ¢ 
of windows, of which I knew the number by 
heart, its doors with great wooden curls over 
them, its belfry projecting out at the east end, 
its steeple and bell, all inspired as much sense 





From the London Spectator. 
A REVELATION. 
Proclaims thy faith so firm, thy love so sure; 


itself, and the inside was not a whit less im- |g 
posing. 


A life so calm and pure. 


Must ask, still wandering over sea and shore, nip-like canopy that hung over the minister's 


That has been thine of yore. 


The churchman frowns reply, 
With mingled scorn and grief his lip is curled, 


above, and how apprehensively did I consid- 
er the question, what would become of him if 
it should fall! How did I wonder at the 
panels on either side of the pulpit, in each 
Sustain so wide a world ? 
red tulip, bolt upright, with its leaves pro- 
So many temples proudly rise in vain, grape vine was relieved on the front with its | t 
exactly triangular bunches of grapes, alter- 
nating at exact intervals with exactly trian-|¢ 
gular leaves. To me it was an indisputable 
representation of how grape vines ought to 
look, if they would only be straight and reg- | 
ular, instead of curling and scrambling, and 
twisting themselves into all sorts of slovenly 
and irregular shapes. The area of the house 


That 1 must ask again— 


‘Lides ebb and flow, and flickering meteors play 


burn ; 
His image fades away. 





Glancing across the storms of many a land, 
Unrolling Memory’s pictured page to trace 
The workings of His hand. 


Melt in the mists; the dust of wars and strife 
Refers me back to some far age of gold 
For the heroic lite. 


treat,” through which we 
markabilia of the scene. 


rapes Ling like the rainbow’s arch, meeting of the congregation. 


Leaving a riddle History cannot solve— 
+« Is there a law by which the ages march, 


Or do they but revolve ?” n 
the case of strangers. 


Is there a God? Beside the city's gate, 
I watch for Him, amid the gloom and glare; 
Confused and dinned by sights and sounds, I wait, 
Finding no anewer there. 


The morning dawns; Iclimb the cliff that looks 
Down on the ocean, lying deep and still ; 
1 listen to the song of birds and brooks 

Over the moor and hill. 


The plains of water and the waves of wood, — 
The silent mcuntains and the voice of spring, 
Have tuned my spirit to a better mood ; 
Glory to God! I sing. 


the seats around us. A Yankee village pre- 


The evening falls, and I come home to see 
Another revelation: now I know 
There is a God who made the world and thee,— 
‘Lhy face assures me 80. 


, u offender. 
simple churches, whose white taper fingers | the sixthlys, seventhlys, and eighthlys, you 
might hear some old patriarch giving himself 
{ a rousing shake, and pit patting soberly up 
of the overshadowing Providence whence all | the aisles as if to see that everything was go- 
this luxuriant beauty flows ; and year by year, ing on properly, after which he would lie 
down and compose himself to sleep again, 
and certainly this was as approving a way of 
cernible an evident improvement in their taste spending Sunday as the most Christian dog 
could desire. 


I remember once, | harmony. 
when an unlucky F renchman, entirely unsus- the important ‘‘ fa sol la,” in the ears of the 
picious of the danger that awaited him, made | waiting gallery who stood with open mouths, 
entrance by pitching devoutly upon his nose | ready to seize their pitch, preparatory to 
into the middle of the broad isle, that it took | their eneral set to—how did his ascending 
three bunches of my grandmother's*fennel to and 
bring my risibles into anything like compo- when once he laid himself out to the import- 
sure. Such exhibitions, fortunately for me, | ant work of beating time. 
were very rare, but I still found great amuse- | head whisk from side to side as now he beat 
ment in watching the distinctive and marked and roared toward the ladies on his right, 
outline of the various people that filled up and now toward the gentlemen on his left. 
It used to seem to my astonished vision as if 
sents a picture of the curiosities of every gen- his form grew taller, his arm longer, his hair 
eration—there, from year to year, they live | redder, and his little green eyes brighter, 
on, preserved by hard labor and regular hab- | with every stare; and particularly when he 
its, exhibiting every peculiarity of manner perceived any falling off of time, or discrep- 
and appearance, as distinctly markedas when ancy in pitch, with what redoubled vigour 
they first came from the mint of nature. And | would he thump the 
as everybody goes punctually to meeting, the | delinquent quarter, till every mother’s son 


For creeds may rise from fancy's weaving skill, 
Power from the wind, and numbers from the 


sod, 
E’en ecas and stars from blindly working will, 


But goodness comes from Cod, 
JN. 





© WE'RE NOT TIRED OF FIGHTING YET. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 
Mir—My love she’s but a lassie yet. 


O we're not tired of fighting yet! 

We're not the boys to frighten yet ! 
While drums are drumming we'll be coming, 
With the ball and bayonet ! 

For we can hit while they can pound, 


denly awaken them, and set them to fanning 
and listening with redoubled devotion. There 
was old deacon Dundas, a great wagon load 
of an old gentleman, whose ample pockets 
looked as if they might have held half the 
congregation, who used to establish himself 
just on one side of me, end who seemed to 
feel such gntire confidence in the soundness 
and capacity of his pastor that he could sleep 
very comfortably from one end of the sermon 
to the other, except when one of your offi- 
cious blue flies, who, as everybody knows, 
are amazingly particular about such matters, 
would buzz into his mouth or flirt into his 
ears a passing admonition as to the propriety 
of sleeping in meeting, when the good old 


gentleman would start, open his eyes very 
wide, and look about with a very resolute 
air, as much as to say, ‘‘I wasn’t asleep, I 
can tell yor,” and then seating himself in an 
edifying posture of attention, you might per- 
ceive his head gradually settling back, his 
mouth gradually opening wider and wider, till 
the good man would be as soundly asleep as 
if nothing had happened. 


It was a good Orthodox custom of old 


times, to take every part of the domestic es- 
tablishment to meeting, even down to the 
faithful dog, who, as he supervised the labors 
of the week, also came with due particularit 

to supervise the worship of Sunday. 
I can see now the fitting out on Sunday morn- 
good boy, and not talk nor laugh; and my.|jng—the one wagon or two asthe case might 
be, tackled up with an ‘‘ oldgray” or an ‘‘ old 
bay,” with a buffalo skin over the seat, by 
way of a cushion, and all the family in their 
Sunday best, packed in for meeting, while 
Master Bose, Watch, or Towser, stood pre- 
pared to be an out guard behind, and went 
meekly trotting up hill and down dale, in the 
rear. 
the establishment generally conducted them- 
selves with great decorum, lying down and 
going to sleep as decently as any one present, 
except when some of the business-loving blue 
143 | bottles aforesaid would make a sortie upon 
on some eminence and looks down on its rich | them, when you might hear the snap of their 


I think 


Arrived at meetiag, the canine part of 


aws, as they vainly sought to lay hold of the 
ow and then between some of 


But the glory of our meeting house was its 


blinds and neat enclosures, are very different singers’ seat, that empyrean of those who re- 


oice in the divine mysterious art of fa sol la 


dows and doors that stood in the same place ing, who by a distinguishing grace and priv- 
years before. To my childish eye, however, | jlege could raise and fall the cabalistical eight 
notes, and move serene through the enchant- 
ed region of flats, sharps, thirds, fifths, and 
octaves. 


There they sat in the gallery that lined 


scripture catechism—pictures which I did not | three sides of the house, treble, counter, ten- 
or and bass, each with its appropriate leaders 
and supporters—there were generally seated 


he bloom of our young people :—sparkling, 


modest, blushing young girls on one side, 
with their ribands and finery, making the 
place where they sat as blooming and lively 
as a flower garden, and your fiery, forward, 
of the sublime in me as Strasburg Cathedral | confident young men on the other, and in 


pite of its being a meeting house, we could 


not swear that glances were never given and 
How magnificent to my eye seemed the tur- | returned, and that there was not often as 
much an approach to flirtation as the distance 

head, hooked by a long iron rod to the wall | and the fh 4 
Certain it 
where our village coquettes attracted half so 
many eyes, or led astray half so many hearts. 
But have I been talking of singers all this 
of which was carved and painted a flaming | time, and neglected to mention the Magnus 
Apollo of the whole concern, the redoubtable 
jecting out at right zngles—and then the | chorister, who occupied the seat of honor in, 


riety of the place would admit. 


is that there was no place 


he midst of the middle gallery, and exactly 


opposite to the minister! Certain it is that 


he good man, if he were alive, would never 


believe it, for no person ever more magnified 
his office, or had a more thorough belief in 
his own greatness and supremacy, than Zede- 
kiah Morse. 
as he appeared to my eyes on that first Sun- 
day, when he shot up from behind that 
was divided into large square pews, boxed | lery as if he had been sent up by a spring. 
up with stout boards and surmounted by a| He was a little man, whose “H 
kind of baluster work, which I supposed to | brushed straight up on the top of his head, 
be provided for the special accommodation | had an appearance as vigorous and lively as 
of us youngsters, being the ‘‘loop holes of re- | real flame, and this added to the ardor and 
azed on the re-! determination of all his motions, had obtain- 
t was especially | for him the surname of the ‘* burning bush.” 
interesting to me to notice the coming in to | He seemed possessed with the very soul of 
The doors | song, and from the moment he began to sing, 
were so contrived that on entering you step- | looked alive all over, till it seemed to me 
ed down instead of up, a construction which that his whole body would follow his hair up- 
Eos more than once led to unlucky results in | wards, fairly rapt away b 


Methinks I can see him now 
gal- 


y red hair, 


ower of 
e sound 


the 
With what an air did 


escending arm astonish the zephyrs, 


How did his little 


allery and roar at the 


meeting house becomes a sort of antiquities— and daughter of them skipped and scrambled 
a general muster-ground for past and present. into the right place again. Oh it was a fine 

remember still, with what wondering ad-} thing to see the vigour with which he manag- 
miration I used to look around on the people ed the business, so that if on a hot, drowsy 
that surrounded our pew. On one side there | Sunday, any of the choir hung back or sung 


wes old Captain McLean, and Major McDill, 
a couple whom the mischievous wits of the 
village designated as Captain McLean, and 


sleepily on the first 
were obliged to bestir themselves in good 
earnest, and sing three times as fast, in order 


part of a verse, they 


Captain McFat, and in truth they were a per- to get through with the others. Kiah Morse 


fect antithesis, a living exemplification of 
tlesh and spirit. Captain McLean 
mournful, lengthy, considerate old gentleman, 
with along, thin horny nose, which, when 
he applied his pocket handkerchief, gave forth 
amelancholy minor keyed sound, such as a 
ghost might make, using a pocket handker- 


was no advocate for your dozy drawling sing- 
was & ing, that one may do at his lcisure between 
sleeping and waking, I can promise you:— 
indeed, he got entirely out of the graces of 
Deacon Dundas, and one or two other portly, 
leisurely old gentlemen below, who bad been 
used to throw back their heads, shut up their 


services of summer days. I have visited the 
spot since—but the new modern fair-looking 
building that stands where it stood, bears no 
trace of it, and of the various familiar faces 
that used to be seen inside not one remains. 
Verily, I must be growing old; and, as old 
people are apt to spin long stories, I check 
myself, and lay down my pen. 


ing of fearful crimes with religious devotion is 
calculated to remind one of Montaigne’s account 
of the bandits of Italy who will when a bell sounds 
pause in the midst of a burglary to say their 
prayers. Perhaps it is only an infusion of relig- 
ious enthusiasm into a strong intellect which can 
bring forth daring feats. Cromwell, Peter the 
Hermit, Saladin, and many other names might be 
adduced to prove that fanaticism makes the most 
brilliant warriors. 

Jackson’s complexion is of that sombre grey 
kind which is found in the rocks that get their 
name from Plato; fire masked in cold immobility. 
His whiskers are darker than his hair, which does 
not speak well for his frankness. The prominence of 
the cheek bones, thinness about the temples, and a 
certain largeness and glare about the pupil of the 
eye are savage marks and indicate the truth of the 
sentence in Jean Paul’s Titan that “a demiyod 
is oftenest found united with a demi-demon.” The 
eye is blue, and under excitement grows lighter to 
a white heat. There is one likeness of him, taken 
in a long surtout and cape which gives the eyes a 
dreamy and soft look: taken doubtless when the 
demi-demon slept, and the higher one whispered, 





FRENCH SYSTEM OF DRAFTING. 


Under French Law, every birth in the em- 
ire must be registered within forty-eight 
ours, under pain of severe penalties for 
any attempted violation of the code. France 
is divided into 40,000 communes, each of 
which has a mayor, holding appointment from 
the Department of the Interior at Paris— 
which, by the way, is in all respects the most 
important branch of the French Government. 
It is wh nod ghar of the mayor that ‘births 
are d and formally placed upon rec- 
ord, for future reference and use. e law 
requires that the child itself be brought be- 
fore the. civic functionary, the names of the 
infant given, the names and conditien of both 
parents, when known, given, also the sex of 
the child declared, and all the facts certified 
to by two credible witnesses, whose names, 
—, and occupations are also carefully | ,, Art thon in the right ?” 

It will be seen at a glance that the inform- There is about him a simplicity, a kindliness, a 
ation thus obtained is of immense utility to} freedom from affectation, quite astounding: the 
the Government, in conducting the opera-| pretence of the F. F. V. is impossible to sucha) 
tions of the conscription, whose mechanism | person. His dress is grey and sombre. 
may be described in a few words :—The Gov- is 


spirit runs through all the succession of historie 
forms: by the universal peristaltic movement 
the snake glides from one skin to another—the 
human soul from one body to another every 
seven years. Society slips from Monarch to 
President—Religion from Pope to Luther. But 
many a child has risen from the Arabian Tales, 
gone out into the rough life of America, and under 
‘To-day's eye of steel asked, «« What is there here 
and now to fulfil all the fine visions I have been 
reading? Where is anything corresponding to 
the Lamp and Genie, to the palace of Solomon 
or Haroun?” We wish that every American 
child could be taken (at night) past Lowell or 
Lawrence or the Waltham Watch-factory, and see 
them from the opposite side of the river,--see 
those palaces of labor illuminated,—their thous- 
and lights reflected in the water, and hear their 
rosring music, and have some voice to whisper 
that it is thus the New World fultils the dreams 
of the Orient. Nothing can we show more 
dream-like, more enchanting than these palaces 
of Toil! A friend of ours whilst at Pittsburgh 
the other day visited the iron-forges where they 
were moulding cannon of the largest calibre, and 
says that it occurred to him that it was from such 
works that Milton drew his Pandemonium. 

It is very certain that Mr. Kane O'Donnel 
has drawn from ores, mines, furnaces, anvils, 
thoughts and shapes of ideality which surprise 








His form indicates a marked intensity, and in 
this as in some other regards, the rebel was not | 
far wrong who said, “Jackson is our Fremont.” | 

The nose and mouth indicate that with a half! 
inch more of height in the forehead, and a higher 
complexion we might have a mystic,—a stormer 
of types and shadows, an invader of the kingdom 
of Night and Chaos. As he is, a different culture 
might have made him a co-laborer with Gen. 


ernment calls for a contingent, let us suppose, 
of 100,000 recruits for 1862. The Legisla- 
tive Body authorizes the levy to be made. 
Each department of the empire, of which 
there are now eighty-nine, is required to fur- 
nish a quota, based upon the amount of its 
population. The mayor holds lists of all in- 
dividuals born in their respective communes, 
and notifications are sent to every male 
child born in 1842 (the drafting age being | 
twenty years) that he is to present himself} Hitchcock in the labyrinths of the Hermetic Phil- 
on such a day, at the Mairie, to take part in| osophy. 
the drawing. sie . | 
This natilication is a mere formality as every Pay Pie oo i 
young man knows when he will be required to ¥ a 

come forward, and it frequently i that itt Ta tp eb ¢ tb , 
youthful Frenchmen, residing abroad, return Se =a: 
to their native land at this period, for the 
special purpose of fulfilling a duty, which if 
they chose, might readily be avoided, by sim- 
ply remaining out of France. 

To illustrate the mode in which the drawing 
takes place, we will suppose that a particular 
commune is required to farnish one hundred 
conscripts—the total number of eligible young 
men being, say five hundred. Five hundred 
bits of paper are placed in an urn, of which 
four hundred are blanks, and the remainder 
marked from one to one hundred, oblige their 
holders to * fall in.” ‘The four hundred who 
have escaped are now exempt from military 
service, unless some extraordinary event— 
such as invasion of France—should demand 
the calling out the entire arms-bearing popu- 
lation. : 

* The mode of raising recruits as has been seen 
is simple enough—all being afforded a fair 
chance. As regards exemptions, the French 
system is scarcely less simple. In the first 
place the conscripts undergo a rigid medical 
examination, and if any are found laboring 
under physical disability they are at once dis- 
charged. Next in order are the exemptions 
of soutiens de famille, or individuals with 
families dependent upon them. Thus, the 
only son of a widowed mother is exempted. 
So also is the only brother of an orphan sis- 
ter. Brothers of a soldier still serving in 
the army are exempted until the latter's term 
shallexpire, only one of a family being drawn 
at one tine. A wife cannot exempt her hus- 
band, even if there be children, as the law 
holds that young men ought not to marry un- 
til they have fulfilled their military obliga- 
tions te the State. 

A last class of exemptions has a pecuniary 
feature. In former years—that is to say, up 
to 1856—no conscript not exempt by physi- 
cal debility, or by the other causes above 
enumerated, could escape service, except by 
procuring a sustitute. This had given rise | 
to a degrading species of trade or specula- 
lation, in which large numbers of man-sellers 
and buyers are engaged, But, under the 
system referred to, the conscript who bought 
a substitute was responsible for his substitute, 
and if he deserted or died, before the expira- 
tion of the seven years’ term, was liable to be 
forced back into the ranks. This system was 
abolished in 1856, by order of the Emperor, 
and the Government itself’ accepts pecuniary 
indemnity for the withdrawal of a conscript, | 
and ry pays for his substitute by of- 
fering an ample bounty to volunteers. It is 
arranged that the sum received and paid by 
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JEAN PAUL'S TITAN. 
TRANSLATED BY REV. C. T. BROOKS. 

Devout students of German literature, twenty 
years ago, always came, in time, to attack a novel 
of Jean Paul's, whose conquest, not effected with- 
out difficulty, generally led them to attempt a 
second and a third. ‘There is a certain intrans- 
latable enchantment about these works in the 
tongue in which they were written which makes | 
. . . | 
the lover of them regard with jealousy their ren- | 
dering into another language, The choice of 
epithets, one of the great charms of Jean Paul, 
cannot be imitated in translation, and so this, 
which is like the complexion in beauty, must be 
subtracted at the outset from the enjoyment which 
the translator offers us. From the remembrances 
of other days, refreshed by glancings at Mr. 
Brooks’ very creditable work, we will venture a 
remark or two upon Jean Paul; and before we 
go any further, let us not forget to puy the tribute 
of thanks due ¢o the friend who lifts the vail ot 
language between these volumes and the public. 
Mr. Brooks is one of the most painful and 
conscientious of translators, sparing no labour 
to present his author in all completeness, with no 
loss of thought, and as little of language as the| 
diversity of tongues permits. | 
| 











The first feature that we must notice in his 
romances is their utterly chaotic character. No | 
plot is made ont, much less adhered to. There is | 
no proper denouement, since to insure this, you | 
must have a cord of interest to untie, denouer, | 
and this is always wanting. Nor are personages 
much more distinctly made out than plots. With 
excess of painting and clothing, it comes to this; 
that you can scarcely see the hero’s face. There 
is the difference bet ween his labored works, and 
a first rate novel, that we find between diseec- 
tion and human life. You have endless details, 
many muscles, cuticle, sheath within sheath of 
organs and their envelopes, but of the man in 
his personal, human function, you have no clear 
presentment. Again, the humorism of the 
author brings still worse confusion. His jests 
unwind with a long screw, so that when at last 
you laugh at then, it isa relief. And his wis- 
dom breaks suddenly into buffoonery. He 
preaches on the stage, and dances in the pulpit, 


c ! and is on the whole a great, genial, half malicious, 
Government shall vary according to the mili- 


ta ; oa of the ts Svea sien. | half merciful puzzle. If you read him, take 
ry exigenci country, but the pres-| ; a 
ent basis is as follows:—A conscript is ex-| "™* He is more difficult than Hegel. His pro 


empted for 2400 francs ($480,) and the Gov- | vincialism and household terms inflict upon you 
a long gymnast c with the dictionary. His learn- 


crnment pays a bounty to volunteers amount- | 
ing to 2200 francs ($440,) making a profit of | ing is crammed into drawers, without aasort- 
200 francs by the exchange. _ ment, He has travelled all over the world to get 
it, but he has done so in the spirit of Rag Fair. 
He hasa snip of the princess’s gown in close | 
juxtaposition with the clown’s worn out shoe— | 
a crown jewel with a potsherd clinging to it. Over | 
the whole, he jingles his cap and bells, and cries, | 
“Motley!” He is the exponent in romance of | 
the modern German Bedlam, and if you fal: into | 
his vein, you rave for a while, and spoil your, 
style, supposing that you have one. 
baldi clearing the path of new empires,—LiBERTY. Read then, but do not imitate, either well or 
They seck independence of a Government they| ill. ‘The court fool can eay magnificent things, | 
loathe,—a thing which in every age has furnished but the world has outgrown his office. It decid- 
and inspirited devoted leaders and unlimited sac- | edly prefers, in these days, to have philosophy | 
rifice. Weon the contrary having been engaged | taught by one man, and dancing by auother, to | 
in a war for a mere traditional government—a ter have tragedy and comedy pure and separate, and | 
ritorial form,—a “boundary,” as Mr. Adams to keep its funerals distinct from its festivities. | 
phrases it—have touched no deep chord, roused | Life whirled too mightily in Jean Paul's brain— 
no latent energy in the human soul. We have made | 











PHYSIOGNOMICAL STUDIES. 
No. VIL. 


Stonewall Jackson. 


There is no doubt that the Southerners have 
beaten us in generals and generalship. And why, 
is not adifficult thing to estimate. They are 
fighting for that which isa passion of every living 
thing, from the mole burrowing the earth to Gari 





it went round so that he saw it neither as one, | 





it almost dishonor to appro e of our own Govern- 
| ment; we have made the prayer of the champions | golored confusion. 


And eo let's have another round ! 
Secesh is bound to lick the ground, 
And we'll be in their pantry yet! 


© we're not tired of tramping yet,— 
Of soldier life or camping yet ; 
And rough or level, man or devil, 
We are game for stamping yet. 
We've lived through weather wet and dry, 
* Through hail and fire without a cry, 
We wouldn't freeze and couldn't fry, 
And havn't got through our ramping yet. 


We haven't broke up the party yet, 

We're rough, and tough, and hearty yet; 
4 Who talks of going pays what's owing, 
F And theresa bill will smart ye yet! 


chief in the long gallery of some old castle. 


eyes, and take up the comfort of the psalm, 
Close at his side was the doughty, puffing 


by prolonging indefinitely all the notes. The 





| 
' 


| 


| ediah Stebbins, a thin, wistful moonshiny old 


| 


| age was illuminated by a most valiant red 


middle. 


Captain McDill, whose full orbed, jolly vis- first Sunday after ‘‘ Kiah” took the music in 
hand, the old Deacon really rubbed his eyes 
and looked about him—for the psalm was 
sung off before he was ready to get his mouth 


opened—and he really looked upon it as a 


nose. shaped something like an overgrown 
doughnut, and looked as though it had been 
thrown at his face, and happened to hit in the 
Then there was ald Israel Peters, most irreverent piece of business. 

with a wooden leg, which clumped into meet- —_ But the glory of Kiah's art consisted in 
ing with undeviating regularity, ten minutes the execution of those good old billowy com- 
before the meeting time; and there was Jed- | positions, called fugueing tunes, where the 
four parts that compose the choir, take up 
entleman, whose mouth appeared as if it the song, and go racing round one after an- 
fad been gathered up with a needle and other, each singing a different set of words, 
till, at length, * some inexplicable magic, 


thread, and whose eyes seemed as if they 


So bang the doors, and lock ‘em tight ! 
Secesh, you've got to make it right ! | 
We'l: have a little dance to-night; | 
You can’t begin to travel yet ! 
O we're not tired of fighting yet, 
Nor ripe for disuniting yet! 
Before they do it, or get thro” it, 


had been bound with red tape; and there 
was old Beniah Stephens who used regularly 
to get up and stand, when the minister was 
| about half through his sermon, exhibiting his 
| tall figure, long, single breasted coat, with 
| buttons nearly as large ea a tea seg his | 
Squaaudt™ . | large, black horn spectacles, strete own 
wean hearers, ty sich a extreme end of a very long nose, and | 
And down with all secesh and sbam ! | vigorously chewing, meanwhile on the bunch | 
From Davis to Vallandigham, | of caraway which he always carried in one 
They all shall rue their treason yet. hand. Then there was aunt Sally Simpson) 
and old Widow Smith, and a whole bevy of 
little dried old ladies, with small, straight 
black bonnets, tight sleeved to the elbow, | 
and t fans big enough for a winduill, and | 
of a hot day it was a mighty amusement to, 
me to watch the bobbing of the little black | 





FROM BEHMEN. 
Wem Zeit ist wie Ewigkeit, 
Und Ewigkeit is wie die Zeit, 
Er ist befreit vor allem Streit. 
From every strife shall - e be free, 
To whom Eternity as Time shall be, 
And Time no other than Eternity. 





bonnets that showed that sleep had got the | vines which my chil 
better of their owners’ attention, and the | and about the obtaining of which, in case the 
sputter and the rustling of the fans when a/ house should ever be pulled down, I devised 
more profound nod than common would sud-|so many schemes during the long sermons and 


they all come together again and_ sail 
out into a smooth rolling sea of song. 


member the wonder with which I u to look | 


from side to side when treble, counter and 
bass were thus roaring and foaming, and it 
verily seemed to me as if the psalm was go- 
ing to pieces among the breakers, and the 
delighted astonishment with whieh I found 
that each particular verse did emerge whole 
and uninjured from the storm. 

But alas for the wonders of that old meet- 
ing-house, how are they away! Even 
the venerable building itself has been pulled 
down and scattered away, yet I can still re- 
tain enough of my childish feelings to wonder 
whether any little boy was gratified by the 

ion of those — tulips and grape 
ish eyes used to covet, 


Ire- | 


nor distinctly as many, but as an endless parti- | 
With all this, his Harlequin | 
of Justice and Right—‘‘God preserve Jeff. Davis) jears a sword of sound and pure morality which | 
and may he be spared to hold on yet.” What in-| always slaps, and often drubs the weak, the| 
|spiration can one get from this wart I, for one, mean, the malfgnant. His heart is devout, and | 
, solemnly protest that I hope that the North will his many-colored light warns from true shal- | 
| be beaten ignominiously, as they have been, so | lows, and rocks of real danger. Read therefore, | 
_long as they propose by bloodshed to carry Banks-) 41.4 particularly read Titan, which has more de- | 
'es, Stanleys, Stevensons, Hallecks, and the like of | cided form than the others, anda dash and inspira- 
| them into the South. Only in the sacred name of | tion of cclee. and seutient Which. eennot bus 
| Liberty can the smiting down of the humblest hu- |) Ling and heart. The euwer-el the gest 
}man being be justified. For any flag—or geo- | 
| graphical idea—it is but murder. The war being ; 
ane far for subjugation hag not touched the core | new life, and, the mammy wheat of 6 thoughs 
| of civilization, nor evoked its power; on the oth- 2 
| er hand it has touched the core of fanaticism and | * raat haprent. : 
| the animal passion for liberty and evoked its tre- | Suggestion is one of the great merits of Jean 
mendous ferocity and force. . 
| Stonewall 0 has shown himself possessed travel, and rich a of thought. " 
| really of what the rebel Congress claimed for him, nes # another. ~ — —— 
|“the inspiration of genias.” Ihave, in the long der of the people. He wishes well to - ge 
| years past, heard much of him froma near rela”) would fain do good to all, and perhaps his 
| tive who was graduated ander him when he was a ‘ speak — one’s language accounts for the 
professor in the Military School at Lexington, Va. | rich confusion of hig utterance. At all events, 
He has described him as a mild and amiable en-| it is a confusion of wealth and not of poverty. 
thasiast of the stady, little given to mingling with | Our limits compel us now to take leave of him, 
men, refined and poetic in his tastes, and with a) with regret for the very general manner in which 
low and gentle voice which every student loved to | we have been obliged to speak of him, and with 
hear. Students might play tricks on the other, & parting invocation to the illustrious shade, 
professors bat it was not ‘‘the thing” to practice so, that he will accept the honesty of our criti- 
upon the humble and childlike Professor Jackson. cism, and pardon its insufficiency. 
He was an idealist and wrote some pleasing | 
verses | THE SONG OF IRON AND THE SONG OF 
A brother I have serving under him reports that| SLAVES: With Other Poems. By Kanz O'- 


| poet’s imagination. 
thrilling poem we know not; but as we cannot 
give all, we take the closing verses : 


electric train will tingle through your veins like | 


long buried iu voluminous pages, may bear you~ 


| Paul. The help he gives you often induces long 
Hearti- | 


and charm us with a sense of a magnificent realm 
allaround us. His iron key unlocks, his iron 
lever pries open the door of Dreamland far enough 
for sume golden gleams to flash out. He moves 
amid the toiling genii of fire, steam, iron, bear- 
ing in his brain a lamp which they all obey with 
beautiful services. Verdi never wrote such an 
anvil-chorus as Kane UO’Donnel causes to ring 
out from his opera troop, which is rendered bys 
strong cast of artists—e. y. fire, water, steam, 
sledgehammer, etz., led by the prima donna of a 
How to select from this 


And Beauty looked on Iron 
And made its ardor glow ; 
Down thro’ volcanic ridges 
The goddess went below. 
In red midnight cavernous 
She saw the Titans stark 
And there in cloudy humor, 
Raw Vulcan at his work. 
Loved then the awkward craftsman, 
And still doth Iron prove 
As loyal unto Beauty 


An valiant unto love! 


Naught but a lord of Iron 
Shall Beauty’s master be, 
Since Vulcan will not suit her, 
Murs shall her gallant be. 
Yet quarrel not good comrades, 
The greater god to know, 
For who shall tell which Mars’ is 
And which is Vulcan's blow ? 
Since oft who fight in battle 
In peace is mightiest, 
And he who makes the weapon 
Knows how to wield it best. 


Tis false that honest Vulcan 
The god imperfal sent 

For misdemeanor headlong 
Out of the firmament. 

’Twas but a leisure duty 
Wher in a godlike spell, 

With mind and force of heaven 
He wrought in fires of hell. 

And still he’s Jove's own blacksmith, 
And Heaven's engincer, 

Wheels round to his machining 
The universal sphere. 


Up nigh his own dominion 
Jove built him up a star, 

And there in red auroras 
His huge forge-heavens roar! 

From his tremendous anvil 
Flies flame and meteor ; 

And now with thunderous earnest 
He strikes for Mars and War! 

Suits well this great god Vulcan 
Such douvhty labor-love, 

He shoes not now for Phebus, 
But makes the bolts of Jove! 


Not now for Europe patron 
His giant labor wars, 
Here is a sounder iron 
And here a grander Mars. 
Pennsylvan mines and forges 
Are vast in craft and power, 
Here is the time of iron, 
This is the iron hour! 
Hurrah! the revolution 
And hail! the battle dire; 
Two hundred thousand [rons 
Have gone into the fire! 
* * * + * * * 


On! on! our iron armies! 
And oh! diviner blood 
Work in the work of Iron, 
Ye toiling slaves of good! 
Down on your myriad anviis 
Let all your hammers light, 
Crush out the monstrous treason 
Aud shape the wrong to right. 
Clank! clank! on chain and rivet, 
Upon the limbs of thrall, 
At work are al] the hammers— 
Hurrah! the shackles fall! 


Rise! yct undying Freedom! 
And lead our failing van, 

O strong shall be the battle 
When man appeals for man! 
Bear down on banded darkness 

The legions of the light. 
Then build immortal empire 
Upon eternal night 
Yea! blest shall be the struggle, 
And sacred be the sod, 
Hurrah! the brand of Freedom, 
The iron arm of God! 


+* The Song of Slaves’ is absolutely terrible,— 
for the poet hears beneath the cry of four mil- 
lions of black slaves the more awful wail of thirty- 
four millions, We cannot in reading his words 
of fire stop to criticise his literary raiment,—it 
may be of camel's hair with a leathern girdle, — 
we van hear only the voice which through him 
cries, Make His paths straight. for the axe i, 
laid to the tree’s root ! 


Canst thou stay God’s hand ? 
The eternal purpose stay ? 

Canst thou kill the immortal mind? 
Blot out the trial day ? 

The sacrifice of self 
To wrong or right must be; 

Tis life or death !—come, choose for God, 
He’ll give it back to thee. 

Thou canst not nature 'scape, 
Thou canst not keep her thrall ; 

By God’s revenge, and man’s desire, 
Thyself alone ehall fail! 


Who binds shall thus be bound ; 
The slaver shall be slaved ; 

Who raises, shal] himself ariee ; 
The savor shall be saved. 

For man is one with man, 
And man by man must gain, 

And his best self’s his brother’s own, 
Or elee the creeds are vain ; 

And the gospel true is Man, 
Else is not God at all, 

Else are we knaves, and worse than knaves, 
And slaves, slaves all! 


O People! see and hear ; 
The letters are of fire, 

The words are thunder, and the voice 
God’s want and man’s desire. 

It vexeth the jast Heaven, 
To hear the tory prate; 

It vexeth the high Truth — 





he is a very devout Christian, and is watchful over Doxxet. Philadelphia: King and Baird. 1863. 
the religious training of his soldiers. This biend- Age calls and answers to age: ope Protean 





To ear the traitor rate— 


Peace! hypocritic peace! “%. 
They bate with evil breath! 
Peace! ’tis the serpent’s hiss, 
And the sting is death. 
Arise, O God! Arise, O God, 
And let thy judgment fall, 
Ere we be babes, ere we be knaves. 
Ere stand the innumerable braves 
As cowards on their fathers’ graves, 
And slaves, slaves all! 


This little book of 72 pages of small size with 
its five and thirty songs, lay before our eyes, un- 
suspected of holding any great treasure, like the 
leaden casket in the ** Merchant of Venice,” (for 
some time.) Its beauty was all inside; its 
gold edges were in its thoughts, its grandeur 
must be found by unsealing the casket. We can- 
not express the pleasure it has given us,—not 
only by the stirring notes for the hour, specimens 
of which we have given, but by the serene and 
tender pictures of life and nature which are scat- 
tered through it. Who Kane O'Donnel may be 
we know not; but we must say that if America 
is putting forth such singers ay he and Dorgan 
and the Bentons, our best publishers will have to 
ignore the Country Parsons and Patmores and 
Essayists and Reviewers and Hugos, even, and 
look nearer home. Unto ws children are being 
born also ! 


THE STORY OF THE RED BOOK OF AP. 
PIN: A Fairy Tale of the Middle Ages. 
With an interpretation, by the author of «Christ 
the Spirit,"’ ete. (Major General Hitchcock, 
U.S.A.) New York: James Miller. 1863. 
Gen. Hitchcock is about the queerest man go- 
ing. He has grown gray in the military service 
of the United States, and meanwhile has man- 
aged to explore the mystics from Plotinus to 
Swedenborg. He is ussociable with the Mexican 
War and the Dialogues of Socrates; with Wes- 
tern forts and Hermetic Philosophy; with Gen- 
eral McClellan and the Alchemists of the Middle 
Ages! Earnest and active in the military efforts 
of the country, he spends the time whilst the Ar- 
|my of the Potomac is nestling in the Chicahom- 
iny Swamp in exploring Scandinavian legends, 
and as it extricates itself from the mud en the 
Rappahannock shores, he clears away the tradi- 
tional rubbish which les in the path of mythic 
exploration! If Gen. H. has not done anything 
surprising ina military way (except that it is ex- 
traordinary for a man to do his duty, and hercie 
to speak the truth concerning McClellan) he has 
certainly created a sensation by announcing that 
‘the story of Christ is an allegory arranged by a 
| secret society in Judea to veil and yet reveel their 

philosophy ; and a surprise, as great as a victory 
in Virginia would be, must overcome those who 
‘see the amount of reading and writing and ex- 


ploration which has realiy gone to the writing in 
j the midst of a Civil War of this little book. 
The work is issued in the style of a book for 
,children, and for them the text of the « Red 
| Book of Appin;” ‘The Six Swans” «The 
White Dove,’ Dummling and the ‘load,’’ and 
«¢ The Fox's Brush, ’’—the entire number of sto- 
| ries—will have an interest; but helt of the 
work is taken up with notes and theories which 
address only the most transcendental student. 
What the General thiuks of the Fairy stories, 

may be gathered from the following extract from 
his preface : 





The story of the ‘‘ Six Swans” illustrates 
the case of a man who has commenced ‘a 
hunt” after the ‘‘ stag” Truth inthe ‘* great 
forest” of the world, and has been carried by 
his peculiar genius away from his companions. 
At length—perhaps in the *‘evening ” of life 
—he comes toa stand, having discovered that 
he has lost his way. He has mistaken either 
the true object of pursuit or the ‘* way ” to it. 
The world now confronts him in the charac- 
ter of a witch, for the world is a witch to 
many who have no belief in witchcraft. The 
pursuit of Truth—misdirected or misconduct- 
ed, we may suppose—having failed, the man 
is in a fit condition to accept the temptations 
of the world, which appear in the form of a 
fascinating daughter—a daughter of like na- 
ture, probably with her mother. I have thus 
put the key into the lock: let the curious 
reader turn it for himself; it will move more 
easily, and he will see how the ever-recurring 
Truth may be transmitted into a fairy tale 
from age to age, to be recognized by those 
whose eyes the Truth has opened. 

In the story of the White Dove, again, 
the Young Girl represents the principle of 
Truth, or a genuine Faith in man or woman; 
—the ‘‘ master and mistress” with whom she 
is driving, are the body and soul. In mid 
life the party are assailed by a band of rob- 
bers, who rush out upon them from the thick- 
et of the world’s temptations, and destroy all 
that was destructible of it. But the principle 
of Truth passes safely ‘* through the midst,” 
as it did in John, when Jesus was sought to 
be taken by violence, or in another instance 
when he retires to Bethabara beyond Jordan 
—that is, when he conceals himself behind the 
Letter of the Word. 

The world figures in these stories in infi- 
nite ways—sometimes as a whole and often 
in some of its particular — It is a 
witch, a giant, a monster. In a still larger 
sense Nature appears in endless forms. 
is a *‘ hedgehog over whose ** fretful quills” 
we may pass our hands with impunity so lung 
as we pass them in the right direction; but 
if we pass them in the opposite direction, we 
are wounded and lacerated : if we persist we 
are destroyed. At one time the true princi- 

le is described as a ‘‘ simpleton,” as in 

ummling and the Toad, because Nature 
goes steadily and with the utmost simplicity 
to her work, and never deviates from it. She 
gives us a thread to walk aH but if we lose the 
thread, we fall into manifold difficulties. One 
may enlarge at pleasure on the principle illus- 
| trated in this simple way. The thread is the 
| clue of Ariadne ; it is the demon of Socrates. 
If we wander into the wrong path, we must 
‘find the thread again; there is no other way, 
| for Nature always does one thing by one meth- 
\od, notwithstanding her endless diversities. 





| She insists on obedience ; and those who do ° 


‘not go willingly with her she sometimes saves 
in the character of a Fox, allowing the lost 
one a seat upon her tail. as in the ingenious 
story of the Fox's Brush. A deep and sig- 
nificant story this. The eyes at first are 
‘* holden” and do not discover the principles 
of Life in the Fox; nor a opened un- 
til the two extremes—the and the tail 
—the two thieves—are cut off. 

Nature, in her truth and simplicity, is the 
true ‘* mother,” ever kind and gentle, wound- 
ing only to save. When insulted by wilful 
neglect she becomes a‘‘step-mother,” and 
when violated she becomes the most mexor- 
able of masters, wearing the terrible face of 
tyrant. 

We have already spoken of the great power of 
General Hitchcock’s chief work. “Christ the 
Spirit.” It is altogether the best work on the 
subject, and with the charm of a living enthusi- 
asm. We must say that the General seems to 
us in his second volume of « Christ the Spirit,” 
and in this work, to press his ten- 
dency into details where it can scarcely go- 

We shall speek at more length of Ggn. Hitch- 
cock’s interpretations hereafter. We shall socom 
print une of his allegories entire with the interpre- 
tation as he finds it, leaving oar readers to jedge 

for themselves. : 
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| Gag hpoyeage ey is for sale by A. 
Wi & Co., No. 100 Washington street, 
Fedethen & Co.; No. 18 Court street, and 
Dyer & Oo., No. 85 School street, by whom 
dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale 
at A. K. Loring’s, No. 319 Washington street, 
at Reddi 6 State street, at the news- 
paper stand near the Old South, and at the 
newspaper stand in the Worcester Railroad 
Depot, and by other newspaper dealers. 





THE EMANCIPATION LEAGUE. 


During the past year the Emancipation 
es has been quietly but diligently at 
work. 


By public addresses, by the collection of 
statistics and facts, and by the circulation of 
valuable documents, it has endeavored to 
create a public sentiment in favor of free- 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the 
people and in the measures of the Administra- 
tion has taken place. But our work is only 
begun. The Proclamation is a practical fact 
to but very few. It must be carried to the 
slave, or he must come where it has domin- 
ion, before it can benefit him. And when 
freed he must have legal protection in_ his 
rights. We desire to goon in the work which 
seems now more important than ever, bu 
our means are exhausted. In this important 
crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity 
for pecuniary aid, giving them our eM 
that every dollar placed in our hands shall be 
faithfully expended, and that no labor on the 
part of the officers of this Association shall be 
wanting. 

Contributions may be sent to George L. 
Stearns, Treasurer, which will from time 
to time be acknowledged in the Common- 
wealth. 

Boston, January 20th, 1862. 

S. E. Sewatt, President, 

James M. Stone, Secretary. 

S. G. Howe, 
F. W. Brrep, § commie 
J. H. STEPHENSON, 





THE LOAN BILL AND MR. CHASE. 


Following our plan of giving our readers 
the great measures of the last Congress en- 
ire or in their substance, we print this week 
she Loan Bill. Such a law, conferring un- 
heard of power on the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, would excite much comment, one would 
think, and no little opposition. But our 
bankers and the public generally seem to be 
waiting to see its effects. Mr. Chase is in 
New York and has the control of the market 
there, so that his new bonds will be issued on 
terms very favorable to the government. It 
is gratifying, amid the obloquy which most o 
our public officers receive, to notice that no 
one questions the integrity, and few the abil- 
ities of Mr. Chase; notwithstanding the en- 
ormous powers placed in his hands. The 
contrast between him and Mr. Seward in this 
respect is very marked, and by no means to 
the advantage of the latter. 





WHICH I8 IT, 


Rascality or stupidity, which writes such sen- 
tences as this in the New York World of the 
14th: ‘*Experience has shown them (the Re- 
publicans) that the Emancipation policy was 
a failure, that its actual effects were in such 
ludicrous contrast to the predictions of its 
friends, as to make them hang their heads for 
shame.”? It is remarkable how alike rascal- 
ity and stupidity are in some of their attitudes ; 
and we believe Cowper has somewhere de- 
clared that ‘‘want of decency is want of 
sense.” 

Can the World tell us the name of some 
Republican or Emancipationist who ever ad- 
vise’. aay such emancipation edict as that of 
President Lincoln, or predicted any grand 
results from it? Did Governor Andrew 
promise that the hedges and highways would 
swarm in response to an edict which binds 
every slave we can bind and frees every slave 
that we cannot free? Did Greeley promise 
his 900,000 to go and help Stanley crush lib- 
erty in North Carolina, and Banks make 
smooth specches before planters in Louisiana ? 
This talk about our having an emancipation- 
policy is idiotic. We have never had such a 
policy, nor anything like it. These negroes 
do not come to our aid, nor respond to the 
proclamation because they were not and are 
not meant to respond. We might leave this 
before the common sense of the country. 
Does not the World stand ready to admit that 
if Fremont were in Banks’ place to-day ne- 
groes would flock to him? There is not a 
man in the country who does not know that 
Fremont, Montgomery, and numbers of black 
men with them could collect every slave of 
the South. 


There are others like Banks; but we al- 
lude to him because he is surrounded by a 
million negroes whom he could have called 
about him with a word. 

The plain fact is that the Administration 
has acted with duplicity in the whole matter 
of emancipation. It has as Train said, ‘‘sim- 
ply ‘‘drawn the fire of the Abolitionists.” 
We fear that the President has deliberately 
contrived that the emancipation shall not too 
soon become actual. 

We were one of a delegation which visited 
the President to urge the recall of certain 
openly pro-slavery officers of high rank, whom 
he knew and admitted were opposing or ig- 
noring his proclamation—amongst others of 
Gov. Stanley. The President conceded that 
there were men in whom the negroes had faith 
and to whom they would look, but said he 


owe 


f THE FIRST -4 aa h 
We have just beens g wit uch | 
interest the first number of the Boston Zaber- | 
ator, issued on Saturday, Jamuary 1, 1831. 
A little sheet it is, abowt twelve inches by 
eight, but has proved large enough tobe a 
winding-sheet for slavery. In plain, unobtru- 
sive type we have ‘William Lloyd Garrison 
and Isaac Knapp, Publishers ;” then follows 
the motto ‘‘Our Country is the World—our 
Countrymen are Mankind.” 

We have heard that the adoption of a 
name for this paper was a matter of quite se- 
rious and anxious consideration among the 
half dozen who alone stood outright for the 
liberation of the slave thirty-two years ago. 
Some thought that ‘‘Liberator” would be 
too terrible a shock upon the conservative 
nerves of Boston, and proposed ‘‘Safety- 
Lamp,” to which Garrison objected that his 
purpose was to explode things ; and so he 
stuck to the title which he has lived to see 
honored. 

Stephen Foster had the honor of being the 
Printer. The paper was published at $2 
in advance. The Salutation is signed by 
three stars, and is better truth than poetry. 
Its opening verses are : 





“To date my being from the opening year, 

I come, a stranger in this busy ephere, 

Where some I meet perchance may pause and ask, 
What is my name, my purpose, and my task? 


My name is ‘LIBERATOR!’ I propose 
To hurl my shaft at freedom’s deadliest foes! 
My task is hard, for I am charged to save 
Man from his brother !—to redeem the slave !’’ 
Following this is an address signed by Mr. 
Garrison, ‘‘To the public.” From this it 
seems that he had issued proposals for pub- 
lishing the Liberator at Washington City ; 
‘‘but the enterprise, though hailed in different 
sections of the country, was palsied by pub- 
lic indifference.” Besides, at that time Ben- 
jamin Lundy had transferred from Baltimore 
to Washington his Genius of ‘‘Universal Eman- 
cipation.” In the opening address Mr. Gar- 
rison recants words that he had spoken in 


gradual emancipation. Its most notable par- 
agraph is the following: ‘‘I am aware that 
many object to the severity of my language ; 
but is there not cause for severity? I will be 
as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as 
justice. On this subject I do not wish to 
think, or speak, or write with moderation. 
No! no! Tell a man whose house is on fire, 
| to give a moderate alarm; tell him to moder- 
‘ately rescue his wife from the hands of the 
ravisher ; tell the mother to gradually extri- 
cate her babe from the fire into which it has 
fallen ;—but urge me not to use moderation 
in a cause like the present. I amin earnest 
—I will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I 
will not retreat a single inch—AND I WILL BE 
HEARD.” 

The next column contains an earnest pe- 
tition for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which has now, aftera 
score and a half of years, been heard and an- 
|swered by Congress. An article from the 
| Washington Spectator is copied showing how 
| keenly the disgrace of having shambles at the 
capital of the Republic was felt by others 
‘than the abolitionists, ‘‘Let it be known,” 
(says the Spectator) ‘‘to the citizens of 
| America, that at the very time when the pro- 
| cession which contained the President of the 
| United States and his Cabinet was marching 
in triumph to the Capitol to celebrate the vic- 

tory of the French people over their oppres- 

sors, another kind of procession was march- 
‘ing another way, and that consisted of col- 
|ored human beings, handcuffed in pairs, and 
driven along by what had the appearance of 
'a man on a horse!” Next follows the adver- 
| tisement that ‘*a premium of $50, the dona- 
‘tion of a benevolent individual in the State of 
| Maine, and now deposited with the Treasurer 
| of the Pennsylvania Society for promoting the 
‘abolition of slavery, &., Subject: ‘The Du- 
ties of Ministers and Churches of all denomi- 
|nations to avoid the stain of slavery, and to 
‘make the holding of slaves a barrier to com- 
/munion and church membership.” The sig- 
‘natures are those of W. Rawle, J. Preston, 
{and Thomas Shipley. 
| Turning now to the second page we find it 
| devoted to the second trial of Mr. Garrison 











Park Street Church, July 4, 1829, in favor of 


ment fro Algerngn Sidney an dixticle on ede | 
ucation fom aaieen ible National In 
telligenger ; an interesting paperop Alchemy 
from the Zondom New Monthly Magazine;® 
rather audacious extract on Woman's Tears; 
some religious pieces and aneedotes. To- 
wards the close we find a fable which seems to 
us so appropriate to this little, plain sheet, 
which the Pioneer with a negro boy to help 
him set up in a garret that we conclude with 
it. 

“‘A small grain of musturd being thrown 
by. accident. by a large tulip root: ‘How 
durst you,’ says the insolent neighbor, ‘take 
rank with a tulip ?’ ‘My dear sir,’ replied the 
mustard seed, ‘forgive the chance which 
brought me here and let me rest in peace. 
My life at present is dull enough, but if you 
will permit me to stay, I promise you, by - 
and by, a shade for yourself and your family.’ 
In the case of Abolitionism the permission 
was not given; it was declared it should be 
crushed; but the heel set on it to crush it 
only sank it into deeper alliance with all the 
living forces of the earth; and now—behold ! 





THE WESTERN FREEDMEN. 
' The following Circular has been widely 
distributed by some benevolent ladies of Con- 
cord, and we hope it may call forth liberal 
contributions. Anything sent to ‘*‘ Western 
Freedmen’s Relief,” 103 Devonshire Street, 


will be forwarded. 


Circular. 


To the Humane :—An appeal has come up 
from the Sanitary Commission of the West, 
for aid in the humane work of founding Hos- 
pitals for the Colored Men, Women, and 
Children, who are tempted by the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation to seek the Federal lines. 
Letters lately received from several noble- 
hearted individuals who have addressed them- 
selves to this work, inform us that such is the 
treatment of the colored people by the ofli- 
cers and privates of the Federal army, that 
many are induced to go back into slavery. 
Murders of the negroes by the soldiers are 
frequent, and when re orted to the officers 
are met by a sneer. The negroes are robbed 
of their money, turned out of the cabins 
where they have found sbelter, the sick left 
to perish in the cold by those who have been 
detailed to take care of them, and the women 
subjected to the insults and injuries of the 
soldiers. 

The Western Sanitary Commission has felt 
it to be a duty to devote some of their re- 
sources to taking care of those whom illness 
prevents from taking care of themselves ; but 
it is so expensive a charity that it is feared it 
must soon cease, if not aided by the public at 
large. Some of the negroes who have gone 
back into slavery are of a superior class, and 
only need Christian treatment to colonize at 
x ag and other places in the vicinity. It 
is not doubted by those who are endeavoring 
to benefit them, that they can soon take care 
of themselves, if they can be provided with 
shelter and food for a time. 

The Rev. Mr. Forman, formerly of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dr. Sawyer, and a cultivated 
i lady who has gone with her whole heart and 
| superior energies into the work, beg supplies 
of Eastern Anti-Slavery friends, to be trans- 
mitted to them through Dr. Wrti1am EL- 
10T, of St Louis, the devoted friend of all 
the needy. 

Will you read this appeal in your Church, 
and take up a contribution for them in mon- 
ey, and also send good, strong clothing, even 
second-hand clothing. if really serviceable, 
to the care of Dr. Exior? ‘The women 
wear rather short, narrow skirts. These, 
with sacks, are the most sure to be suitable. 
They are required for decency, to begin civ- 
ilized life with, The men and boys wear 
whet other men and boys wear. 








Correspondence, 





The writer of this letter is one cf a fanily 
of five brothers, all of whom have enlisted as 
soldiers in the service of their courtr,. | ¢ 
enlisted very early in the war, and his cyin 
ion is the result of candid observation an. 
experience.—A. W. H. H. 


17th. Mass. Reg’t., near Newnern., N.C. 
There are many things which tend to dis- 
courage a soldier in the present struggle and 
it is not stran ge if some falter and faint—nct 
that our cause is not just as great and holy as 
ever, but that there is so much of wickedness, 
insincerity, and want of patriotism on our 
own side, and among those to whom we nat- 
urally look for example. This is the chict 
cause of any discouragement that I may feel. 
I am justas patriotic as ever, but not quite as 


for libel against Francis Todd, whom in Mr. 
|Lundy's paper in Baltimore Mr. G. had ar-| hopeful and sure of a speedy success to our 
| raigned for carrying eighty negroes from Bal-| arms as I once was. 

timore to be sold at New Orleans. Judge| I hope and pray the so-called ‘Peace 
| Archer, at the Baltimore County Court (Oct. | Party ? of the North may be neither power- 
|term 1830,) summed up the evidence ad-/ful nor long-lived; for I look upon them as 


| versely to Garrison, and the Jury returned a 
verdict against him in $1,000 damages. Mr. 
| Garrison in his comments says: ‘*Iet courts 
| condemn me to fine and imprisonment for de- 
‘nouncing oppression: Am I to be frightened 
by dungeons and chains?” Following the 
| proceedings of the court from the ‘*Baltimore 
| Gazette,” is a report unanimously adopted by 
| the Manumission Society of North Carolina, 
| protesting against the ‘‘illegal and unconsti- 
;tutional decision in Garrison’s case.” It is 
remarkable that even now we have in the 
| midst of armed rebellion of a Free Labor So- 
ciety in North Carolina. That State has also 
| given some warm friends to liberty,—as the 
| brothers Helper, Daniel Goodloe and others. 
|This is doubtless due partly to the large | 


the most despicable set of beings the country 
has ever seen. 

Many look upon the enlistment of colored 
men as disgraceful and unnecessary, but | 
cannot think so; they are one of the remote 
causes of the rebellion, and should be allowed 
and encouraged even, to assist in a cause, 
the successful termination of which will tend 
so much towards their own benefit and ad- 
vancement. « 


PutrapEvruia, March 11. 
A corps of surveyors, employed by the 
United States to survey battle-fields, is men- 
tioned in the Commonwealth, chiefly, it would 
appear, to bring in a good pun; but the mat- 
ter deserves more serious remark. -I have 





Quaker settlements there, and partly to the | seen a photographic copy of a map of the 
| geographical influences which have affected | Manassas or Bull Run battle-field and its en- 
|it in common with Western Virginia and East virons, made by an officer of the rebel army, 
| Tennessee, | of which a copy had been presented by Beau- 

Next is a poem by Garrison, entitled | regard to the city of New Orleans and found 
“Universal Emancipation. It is full of hearty | there after we captured the city. Banks sent 
| feeling and exhorts the slave against insur- jit on to Washington where it was photo- 
— The following is his prayer : | graphed for the use of the army. If Butler 
| “Thou who avengest blood! Long-suffering Lord! | had sent it on when he first took the city it 


spies” if caught, and the work is at the besty 
dangerous. There is said to be noone im 
the army who from’ skill and experience is fit 


Beslls of Enqncyatien, 


EP UE 0 OTR, 








for the work. li THE FREEDMEN OF PORT ROYAL. 


Extract from the Report of the Tax Commissioners 

of n y * 

New Yorx, March 15, 1868. the Department = the South to ee Chase 
Sir: The detestable columns of the Ex-| , [t must be obvious to even slight observa- 
ERS 2 the ee ‘tion, that the system of free labor on the part 
Pp ntain a quotation, without note OF) of those who were so recently enslaved, has 
comment, from your paper, in which you} not had even the semblance of a fair trial. In- 
speak of Mr. Seward as the ‘‘arch criminal.” | deed there can scarcely be said to have been 
At a time when all the elements of interna] 2"Y System as yet put to xpractical test. Nor 
stil snl Midis Meadinc, to theis were See the fault of those agencies which have been 
ee “ace employed during the last year, for, indepen- 
you are adding intensity to the antagonisms, | dent of the obstacles arising from the fate- 
not by pouring in reason and truth,—that | ness of the season when ee were com- 


would soften them,—but by steaming on, Menced, such a test should not be expected 
: : bi | under an exclusively military administration, 


with passion and prejudice. This bases he | or partly civil and partly military, dependent 
spite of the confidence of the N. Y. Times always upon the casualities and ever-shifting 
and others, has no strength of lsyalty to) circumstances of military occupation. Nor is 


spare. The elections, occuring after these. it intended to intimate that in all respects the 
P g aft | very best that could have been done has not 


bald-faced traitors have openly proclaimed been done under the circumstances. No per- 
themselves, might show that. What is there) manent policy could be inaugurated, no a8- 
that is gratulatory in the New Hampshire | surance of reward for future labor, and no 
election? Considering the nature of the ques-| fixed and — ape ate Bac 
: ; : | hopes, aspirations, and the affections might 
y | : 

tion the comparative Fei aces the traitors! concenter and co-operate for the develop- 
gathered around them, is an astonishing one. _ment of the moral, mental, and physical en- 
It matters not that the people are deceived dowments of that people under consideration. 
They can always be deceived the same way. bd ee gag had ~g permanent —_ 
. : “3 | 2 sol. it was, and 1s at present, a mil- 

The issue can inly se Greece . ink : 
he issue can never be more plainly set forth | itary occupancy merely. There is no owner- 
than it was then. ship on the part of the Government from 
Now, sir, is this atime when men who, which it can assure any possession further 
have got to work together, who must work | ~~ ng ly svn sad suggest its occu- 
together ithe country eave, should wate |AU0R., Tile ie merely poseesory, prcar. 

s 4 e 4 . ‘4 . a . . 
their energies against each other,—and put! basis for the reorganization of the social 
weapons into the hands of the common enemy? | economy or even political administration. 
It is the ‘‘Abolitionists,” the odious taint and Ne ponaneens title in the soil, and hence no 
peejndice of ‘Abolitionism,” that hurts. the settled administration inaugurated, nor ade- 
; | quate or hopeful processes for reconstruction 
loyal cause to-day, and is made the means of and reorganization could he instituted; and 
firing up the worst passions of the rabble, | hence those results which are alone attainable 
who are now being trained for blood. It mat- by wise comprehension, foresight, steadiness 
ae of purpose, vigor of action, and adaptation of 
Ww is is—the aaa : 

ne not how wrong th . - ee men have means to ends, were simply attainable. 
their equal, legal, and civil rights, and what! The great impediment in the way of imme- 
they will make to be more than their equal | diate progress appears to be the uncertainty 
claims, with yourselves. Now, is it sensi- which overhangs the future of the colored 
ble, when the legitimate and necessary ob- population. It is a very great mistake to 
: : : : suppose that they are unmindful of their pres- 
noxiousness of the policy and doctrines of the| ent condition, or of their future destiny. 
Adminstration is as much as the numerical | Destitute of all means of present livelihood, 
and physical force it has to depend on, can | piece to grasp or to use such means as 
fairly bear up under, to add unnecessary and their re el masters have abandoned, without 
factiti a h “adi h a foot of soil or an implement of husbandry 
gigmecenae: excitement to the prejudice; he! to which they could lay claim, they painfully 
passions and the hatred of this Copperhead | appreciate the fact that, though free and ca- 
faction and those they make their tools ? pable of earning under present circumstances 
Now the lying slander upon Mr. Seward, a daily support, they are, nevertheless, but 
for I am indignant enough to call it so, 


tenants at will upon the grace of the govern- 
which this word ‘‘criminal” conveys, is part 


ment, and subject to all the incidents of mili- 
tary caprice or necessity. 
and parcel of a course of action which the Ab-| Another prominent feature of their charac- 
olitionists are, (as I am speaking to you, I ter is their strong desire to obtain permanent 
“a “t eet on Cal § 3 and free homes in the region of the country 
eens, Bs ) criminal to od for pursuing, | where they were born and reared. Although 
by which they have, in times past, heaped an} to obtain or retain their deliverance from the 
unnecessary amount of odium upon a good | crushing weight of slavery, they would sacri- 
cause, that would have otherwise been far fice all the delights of local and home attach- 
b saad o Te il | ments, they nevertheless feel most keenly the 
Eres ¢ ae WSF BUS at aL 20 time longings of that inhabitative instinct which is 
the simple doctrines enanciated by the Abo-| so marked in their social and individual char- 
litionists, it was the bitterness, the virulence, | acter and habits. 
the fierce animosity they hurled against all ns 
h : : 3 d i 8 heir | P&? le have been found willing and even 
whose eyes were not opened as soon as their! anxious to work; but owing to the peculiar 
own, that has called forth the charge of fa-| system of labor incident to slavery, most o 
naticism, and made them hated and detested 
as by many they are. Now I hold that the 
/hatred and odium they have heaped upon a 
| good cause, they are answerable to God for, 
,and you would try in vain to persuade me I : ; 
ithat the “hatred, the wrath,” the ‘‘all un- merely uninformed or improperly directed. 
RTE OO REE RE cal They seem to feel the necessity of some 
charitadleness” wien fited up the columns Ol! suiding minds to direct them into a new state 
the Liberator years ago (I have never felt 2} of existence, the immense magnitude ot which 
disposition to touch it for adozen years, for|they seem to appreciate, but the details of 
I believed it was a most ungodly paper,—not which they are unable to comprehend. The 
for its Abolitioni SE ceptable | “ansition from abject slavery, from the con- 
or its Abolitionism though) was acceptame | dition of a chattel to that of a man, might 
to God. I care not how meek Mr. Garri-| seem perilous in regard to a less docile peo- 
son’s physiognomy is, his soul is in his paper, | ple; but in the present case it_ requires only 
and in that no man could see, at least in its rein but firm administration to make it 
é : : Si TR as 55" a perfect success. 
first years, the lineaments of Christianity. The} ~ “phe act of June 7, 1862, opens the way for 
spirit of the Quaker never was there. But I 
cannot and shall not pursue this point. I only 








kind of labor and no other, and hence want- 
ing that versatility and adaptation to occasion 
which free labor necessitates, it is not re- 
markable that now and then the hand is sus- 
pected to be tardy, when in fact the will is 





its inauguration, with some slight modifica- 
tions or amendments. 
ask you whether it isa dictate of common| From the most careful estimates that can be 
inten 3 eainias k plainly. that th s-| at present made, the whole colored popula- 
eee ae Peery) WSs San eer | hoe in oe parish is about 13,000; men, wo- 
sibility of honest difference of opinion among} men and children. ‘These are not all natives 
| truly patriotic men should not be recognized, | of this parish, but many of them are refugees 
: Pp . af . Pt ae ae = 
but that brow-beating, ungodly denunciation, | {tom neighboring parishes. Perhaps two 
d Constiuiiticm of all Habts of oalis thirds of this number may be reckoned as field 
aii ovic , recucas rs cab’ PIM) or agricultural laborers, as heretofore em- 
ion (contrary to some of your own first prin-| ployed. Of these the males especially are 
ciples—in theory) shall be suffered to convert | anxious to continue in or return to their form- 
friends into new enemies and doubly to point | &T labor, provided they and their families can 
ics saciid G® uh) eucesios ad deal like be assured of their freedom, moderate com- 
© pre) Z Pees : pensation, fixed homes and permanent em- 
this. I speak a little strongly and plainly, | ployment. 
but if you do not relish it, let me ask youto| ‘The whole number of acres of land in the 
M , . “a > mh we > fixe 
consider how others, of whom you speak, may perm ry - “9 per aren (the — oe 
feel. I do not know whom I am addressing. | .? the law of the State for the arable lands, ) 
\1f it is Mr. Conway I have never known 





is about 66,912. Estimating the ‘‘field hands” 
now in the parish at say 8,000, and there 
would then be furnished only about one hand 
to eight acres. Suppose one-half of the 13,- 
000 be deducted for women and children, who 
under this new system might possibly be ab- 
stracted from field labor, and there would 
only remain about one hand to twelve acres. 
Under the system of slave labor, not less than 
one hand to three acres was deemed adequate 
to proper cultivation. Even admitting, there- 


| against him, individually anything of the kind. 
(I have never seen the Commonwealth.) 1 
| speak of the Abolitionists as a class; more of 
the Liberator than of any body else. 
teBut let me say—In one of the first 
business offices in New York, yesterday, 
there was a serious discussion on the part of 
a number of merchants, who sare it sadly 4s | fore, that, under a system of free labor, such 
their opinion that there is before us aj astimulus would be furnished as greatly to in- 
‘bloody civil war.” What kind of a civil war | crease ap eae A and yet the present supply 
the demons intend (if they do make any) to|'® far below what would be the certain de- 
. >-1)..9:. | mand incase proper cultivation of the soil 
make, can be seen in the close of Vallandig-/ was instituted, alternating fallow and culti- 
ham’s first speech as reported in the Herald| vated lands; and after allowing for all 
the other day. And let me tell you that nearer | reasonable influx from future escape as our 


Lame vou can fad the proof that “all thoe.| 2° should advance, there would still re- 
A h had pai a a sith main a great deficiency, from the fact that 
men who have ‘thing to do 


every advance of the army will neccessarily 

‘bringing on this war,” and you know what open new fields for the employment of free 

| is meant by that, ‘‘are spotted” for massacre, ae erat bi ; 

in case the time does come. That the time}. 72° Bumber of slaves subject to taxation 
s ‘ 3 in this parish was 7,300 in the year 1858-09, 

will come is more than I know—they may furnishing nearly one slave for eight acres of 

succeed by the ‘‘ballot-box ;” if they do not 


arable land. es 
they will certainly make trouble if they can.| From present appearances the bidding at 
You may be as incredulous of these dangers 


ae yee probably at first were about the rebel- | that most of the lots and lands will be pur- 
lion. Your associations are entirely isolated chased by private individuals, but in almost 


from those classes among whom the plotters all cases with a view to immediate cultivation, 
of these schemes find their materials. @ut | 17 view of such a contingency, it becomes a 

cs ; aah fuel | subject of serious consideration in what man- 
Gum thing 1 Cerra, that whoever adds fuel | ney shall the inhabitants thereon be adequate- 
to passion or prejudice, is helping them on, | ly supported and protected. For as many of 
will have guilt before God for those bloody | the lands as shall have been purchased by the 
times if they come, and will be the first vic-, &0veTnment the law provides for the leasing 
| _ , | of them by the commissioners, and authorizes 








| the public sale will be attended with consid- 
erable competition, and it is not impossible 





With scarcely an exception this class of 


f | when at school at Exeter. 
them have been trained their life-long to one | bered by many, old and young, who were edu- 


to the 
the institution of their new form of society, | is attained.” Whatever we may think of the 
— the esta rare = ; — and social | present purposes of the Administration, it will be 
police so essential in all sgeieties. " : ' 

How far the recent Homestead Act of Con- | Pa aedies — me sess it —_ 
gress is applicable-to the condition which | the war « real conflict against slavery and oli- 
matters here are about to assume is not known g@rchy, and even Mr, Seward and Thurlow Weed 


to the commissioners. It may be adequate | will be converted to that view, and our good 
to all the necessities of the case; but fromthe friend Judge Conway, too. 
fact that it was enacted to meet other circum- | 


stances, and to operate mainly in another | - : : 
sphere, it may not be applicable here. | Searcely a week before Dr. Hill was installed 


But the fact that these freed people, do) with august ceremonies and many hopes in the 
manifest such an intense anxiety in regard to | President's office at Harvard College, a similar 
their homes—such an ardent desire to remain’ event took place at Puris, in an institution but a 


on the soil. to own a portion of it, or to culti- 'few years older than our University, though 


vate it for reasonable wages—should at least : 
inspire the friends of freedom with a degree S°™¢What more famous, the French Academy. 
of faith in the susceptibilities and vitalenergy On the 26th of February, M. Albert de Brog- 


of the people who are to work out the great lie, son of the philanthropist Duc de Broglie, 
social and political problems which this rebel-| was installed as the forty-first member of the 
lion has foreed upon the intellect and con- 4 ademie Francaise, founded by Richelieu in 
science of the nation. 1629. TI 
Having the soil—loyal people skilled in its) -7~"", “2° 2¢¥ member read an essay on La- 
culture, grateful, docile, hopeful—rebels ab- CoFdaire, which was listened to among others by 
sconded or driven out, and refusing allegiance Thiers, Guizot, Montalembert, the Duc de Brog- 
for offered pardon and protection ; their places lie and Saint Mare Girardin. To the latter fell 
eas aes ~ — lands — or the task of responding to the address of M. de 
ploug ne Spade; arms anc RANCS' Brogiie, and he did so with vigor and point, 


eager to lean to their joyful, because voiun-| > ; z : 
tary, task; in short, all the elements of re- gently rebuking the Ultramontane doctrines 
construction, reformation, advancement in| Which the new member had seemed to favor in 


civilization, happiness, wealth, freedom, and his eulogium of Pére Lacordaire. M. de Brog- 
assured loyalty, full, devoted, and trust- lie avoided all allusion to the Imperial Govern- 
worthy, how can a government answer tO ment; not so Saint-Mare Girardin. ‘You ad- 


God for its failure to improve opportunities |. 

; - 1»), Mire individ i y ”” gai . 
of such a character, means so providentially Wes ual liberty so much, said he, be 
furnished, and forego results so humane and cause political circumstances have forbidden you 


and your contemporaries to enjoy it. For me, 
- my mind is at rest on that subject. I belong to 
| @ generation that for thirty years had the institu- 
tions it desired. It was a good fortune, rare in 
=== === | the agitations of our country. But I cannot 
Wenpett Paixtips’ noble panegyric on Tous- | think without sorrow of all the men heart 
saint L’OuVERTURE was given by him at New | and of mird whom the effects of our revolutions 
York and Brooklyn, on the 11th and 12th inst.,| have forced into inactivity.” ; 
and we reprint it to-day. Nowhere can you find| There is asad truth in these words, and that 
a statement so condensed of this wonderful man’s | France is beginning to find out. But M. de 
career. It should be circulated every where in the Broglie, whatever he might think, said nothing 
| North as an answer tothe absurd talk of those of the-sort; he spoke warmly of the Church, 
| and was applauded by the Abbés, 


per ther ne their labor, to | the question of carrying on the war till its object 


magnificent ! 


Rebiets of the Meek. 








_who say the negroes will not fight. 


James Freeman Cuarke has been chosenone; Carlyle has finished the fourth volume of Fred- 
‘of the overseers ot Harvard College,—a choice at | erick the Great, and half the fifth, which is to 
| which all friends of learning and liberality wi'l re- | be the last. He has not dwelt so fully on the 
joice. He will aid the President and Faculty in| details of his hero's after life, as in the first three 
| their generous measures for the improvement of | yolumes. 
the College, some of which, as our columns show, 
are already set on foot. The University Lectures | Dr. Pusey, and the other prosecutors of Mr. 
will be an experiment, but they ought to succeed. Jowett for heresy, have appealed from the decis- 
The offer of prizes fur excellence in reading is a; ion of the Vice Chancelior’s court at Oxford, 
good step, which one wonders was no@ thought of | which was favorable to the « Essayist.”” They 
before. | are determined to make him as famous as possi- 

ble. 


} 
ee eee 


Itis said that General Stoughton is enjoying 
himself at Richmond, at a friend’s house, and | 
| that he allowed himself to be taken. It is poss- | 
‘ible, but not probable, There are many better | affairs into the shade tor the time being. On the 
| ways of serving the rebels than by going to Rich- | 27th ult., a long and indignant debate took place 
' mond, and there is no evidence that General 8., | in the House of Commons, in which all the speak- 
| wanted to be their friend. | ers attacked the Russian and Prussian policy, 
| | and favored the cause of the Poles. Palmerston 


The Polish insurrection monopolizes public 
attention in Europe, and quite throws American 





Miss Betsey Clifford, whose death is announced ‘and D’Israeli vied with each other in severe crit- 
|in our paper to-day, wes an intimate friend of icism of the Russian policy and praise of the in- 
Daniel Webster, who lived in her fathers’ family | Surgents. Mr. Hennessy, who opened the de- 
| She will be remem - bate by moving an address to the Queen, stated 
| the fact that in 1831, Louis Philippe proposed to 
cated there, and they will sheda tear for her the English Government to interfere in be- 
' many virtues. She was a devout and earnest half of Poland, and Lord Palmerston declined 
| abolitionist from the first. | to do so, thus giving her up to the mercy of the 
| | Czar. ‘The sentiment in France seems to be now 


| The Legislative Committee on the subject, have | #8 unanimous as in England, 
been hearing the petitioners and remonstrants con-| Meanwhile the Poles are having continued 
cerning a Metropolitan Police for Boston. Three ‘success, and have got a formidable army on foot, 
| classes of men appear to call for the measure—the | of which General Mieroslawski is commander- 
| Temperance men, the Anti-Slavery men, and the, in-chief. The Czar has sent word that the in- 
|friends of General Amee, Alderman Amory surrection must be put down within ten days, 
| made the argument against any change on Mon-| but like Mr. Seward he may be persuaded to 
| day, alluding toall the grounds alleged. What| grant an extension. Victor Emanuel deciares if 
; the Legislature will do is not known, but it is evi- | he were not an Italian king he would like to be 
dent that such a measure must, sooner or later, | a Polish insurgent. ‘All the world applauds 
| be adopted here, as it has been in New York. The | him,” said il re galantuomo,** nobody dares blame 
| disgraceful scenes of 1851-54, and ’61 show what | him,—not even the Pope.’”’ Evidently he had 
| is to be expected of Boston policemen, when their! not read the Boston Courier, which applauds no 
| places depend upon Irish votes, and the support | insurrections except those against Freedom. 
| of the Courier faction The State should control | 
| the police of its capital. | The English papers are discussing the reply of 
| Mr, Seward to the French offer of mediation. 
| Gen. Hunter's difficulty with Gen. Naglee, and | The Times sneers at Mr. Seward ; the Post calls 
| his conscription of the negroes, are matters that | pis dispatch ‘‘arrant falsehood and absurd non- 
‘will excite discussion. The pro-slavery men will | gense ;”” the Manchester Guardian is more tedi- 
blame him for the first, the Abolitionists for the ous, but no more complimentary ; the Star, while 
‘last ; but perhaps both were necessary. The free lamenting the arrogance of Mr. Seward, praises 
labor experiment will be well nigh ruined by the | );, boldness, and truly says that the American 
| conscription ; yet it 2st lead to more important re- | people will sustain him. ‘They have done so on 
faeces As for Gen. Naglee, we have no means of | this point, and the Mediation scheme is now 
| knowing the merits of the quarrel, butit is unfortu-| 5) 046 dead, even in New York, where for awhile 
‘nate for him that the traitors at the North are allin | 5), venal Sarid fevered it, and even the Tribune 
his favor, while they hate Gen. Hunter. did not reject it. We shall soon know what the 
French think of it. 


The destruction of the Zndianola is confirmed, 








and so we have a comedy instead of a tragedy. 


Com. Porter’s account of his wooden Monitor and | 


her exploits is lauyhable enough. The news from 
{the Yazoo river and Vicksburg is highly impor- 
| tant—if true—but not true. 


| 


The Confederate loan has been negotiated chief- 
ly on the continent, and the English are not like- 
ly to take much of it. They content themselves 
with building fleets for the rebels. 


Mr. Proudhon, the French writer who startled 


the bourgeoisie a dozen years ago by declaring 
that ‘* property is robbery,’’ has just issued a new 
book at Paris on the ‘ Federative Principle,”’ 
which he declares is the true principle of liberty, 
and must be adopted in Italy as the Emperor de- 
He illustrates his position by reference to 


| ‘The Senate has adjourned after confirming most 
of the President’s numinations. 


in supportof the Government, which elicits the 
We have no room for | sizes, 
the speech, which we would gladly publish. We! 4 merica, where, he truly says, nothing out Slavery 
‘cannot agree with Mr. Smith in all his positions, | ya, prevented the people from reaping all the 
| but his main one, that the rebellion must be put | good fruits of Contsdevabion Bet he coke 0 
|down at any cost, we fully endorse, and we are | Europe, and especially to Italy, to give the world 





| 
| Gerrit Smith has published his speech at Albany 


| praiseof Thurlow Weed. 


| sure that slavery will go down with the rebellion. 


| Mr. Weed and Mr. Greeley continue their con- 
troversy in the newspapers, but the public are get- 
ting tired of it. Neither of them have that hold on 
public confidence that they once possessed, nor 
| ever can have it again. 


the best example. The book is able, and will 
make a sensation here as well as there. 


Goethe’s private correspondence with Karl 
| August, his patron, is soon to be printed, com- 
| prising, it is said, 81x hundred letters. 


| 


There are indications that Napoleon will seize 
| Gov. Cannon, of Deleware, has fired a shot into the golden oppor*unity and put himself at the 
“the coppers of the Copperheads of that State, by | head of the liberal movement in Europe, which 
declaring that he will support the Federal author now demands the relief of Poland, To do this, 


ity rather than that of Delaware in the matter of | he must give up his Mexican schemes, and he 
| can do so in this way without dishonor. 





| arrests. 
! 

: F } 
| Gov. Andrew has appointed the 2d of April for’ 44,. news from Port Royal is full of interest. 
| she aenees Metts: - He ban mieuaens 0 a goed mee. Cen. Hurter has announced to his troops that 
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' them to insert in the leases such clauses, con- | sage to the Legislature on the Hoosac Tunnel,that | they are to start immediately on their long delay- 


+ 6 
| My guilty country from destruction save! | might have been of use, at least at the second 


‘“‘what would we do with the negroes if they 
should come to us?” 

It is not to our purpose to discuss the child- 
ish question, which even the Democracy have 
ceased to ask since our experience with the 
tailing contrabands; we only wish to show 
that the President has his reasons for revok- 
ing the Butlers and Fremonts, and sending 
such men as Banks, Grant, and Andy John- 
son into the South, and nominating such men 
as Stevenson to be Brigadier Generals. He 
does not wish the negroes to respond at once to 
his proclamation. Like skipper Ireson he 
leaves the wrecked ones on their wreck because 
he bas not, he fears, provisions enough should 
he take them aboard, He could send Fre- 
mout South, but then the negroes might take 
the edict in earnest, and then—what should 
we do with them? 

It is our canvictien that the blood and 
treasure of this country are shamefully wasted, 
and that it is the duty of the people to force 
their rulers to the issue of Freedom or Sla- 
very. Ifthe people are not up to this, every 
conscript raised, every dollar paid will be 
wasted, as badly as men and meney have 
been wasted for over two years. It is pain- 
ful for us to avowa lack of faith in our rulers ; 
but we should be guilty of the same timidity 
and duplicity if we did not do so. 


| Let Justice sheathe his sharp and terrible sword, 


And Mercy rescue e’en as from a grave! | 


O, for the sake of those who firmly brave 
The lust of power—the tyranny of law— 

To bring redemption to the perishing slave,— 
| Fearless, though few—Thy preren:e ne'er withdraw, 
' But quench the kindling flame of hot rebellious war!”’ 


“To-day.” Ofthe new born year 1831 he re- 
flects: *‘How many thrones may it not shake, 
| orfetters sever, or revolutions witness!” In 
‘closing he says, ‘‘In this free and Christian 
| Republic, too, there were kidnapped during 
|the past year and reduced to remediless 
bondage MoRE THAN FIFTY THOUSAND IN- 
|FaNTS, the offspring of slave parents! A 
greater number this year is to meet a similar 
doom! Have we no reason to fear the judg- 
ment of Heaven upon this guilty land 2” 
| We have then some correspondence show- 
jing that the reforms relating to peace, tem- 
|perance, and our relations to the Indians 
| were regarded as of much importance by the 
early Abolitionists. 

On page fourth we have a review of a work 
entitled *‘Truth.”. A work which doubtless 
was soon after crushed to earth to rise again 
in some less mortal form. Then a little son- 
net to an infant, probably by Mr. Garrison ; 





|make their plans with confidence. 


_ Generals, except Rosecrans. 
| ight we are ignorant of the ground and our 


Bull's Run battle. In the battle of Freder- 
icksburg a certain stone wall offered great re- 
sistance to our men, and itis said that all 
special provision for its attack with artillery 


had been neglected because the wall was not 4 
} . : | known by our side to exist. 
\_ On page third we have a leading editorial | 


While Fredericksburg was in McDowell's 
possession he might have had the whole of 
that region carefully surveyed and every 
road and impediment, natural or artificial, 


_and every variation of surface laid down upon 


a map, and then our generals could in future 
The im- 
portance of topographical surveys cannot be 
exaggerated, and is apparently much under- 
rated by our War Department, and by our 
Wherever we 


opponents are familiar with it. A single cap- 
tain of volunteers (Paine of Iowa) is allowed 
to occupy himself with topography, and he 
has with great boldness penetrated even with- 


| in the lines of the enemy's pickets, has been 


shot at in doing so some five times, and has nar- 
rowly escaped three times. The jealousy of 
the War Department will not permit it to 
give commissions to civilians for this work ; 
so that the danger of the work to them is 


and a poem to the New Year; a noble senti- | much increased, for they would be treated as / familiar sound. 





I have written hastily, freely, but with a) dition, and regulations as shall secure the de- 
| good motive. I am a Republican myself, but | sired objects. But where the lands are most- 
} 


think it @ crinfe alike to vote for the Critten- | !y bid in by private purchasers the commis- 
,sioners have no authority to prescribe any 


den Compromise and to seek to embaraass | -onditions for the employment of the inhabi- 
the Government by demanding that the Pres-' tants thereon. But in either case, whether 
the lands are purchased by the government 


‘ident shall violate the Constitution to abolish ; yove: 
or by private persons, their cultivation will 


i slavery in the border loyal States. Military € ‘ : 
H EN, 2 Be a | become an immediate necessity to preserve 
| necessity there is a fabrication—we are not their value, and inevitably require all the 
‘responsible for more than we are able and Jabor which that class of people can furnish. 
| have aright, honest and truthful right, todo. It can hardly be anticipated that the supply 
W. H. | willequal the demand for some time to come. 
'It is therefore important to inquire whether 
er 'the suggestions of private interest, the eco- 
HEAR BOTH SIDES. ' nomical ~, re ciponerp and spply the 
, . | necessities of labor, and the eagerness of cap- 
= _ Aged ie nek RES sais Pe" ital, may be safely left to their ordinary pa 
{ceived from New York, condemning our ¢rations and results without the aid of addi- 
course in regard to Mr. Seward, and we tional and positive provisions of law. 
print it verbatim, wishing to do no injustice | One great object will certainly have been 
either to the sentiments or the rhetoric of our §#ined—treason supplanted, rebel soil aban- 
‘ seo ee 7 doned and owned and reoccupied by loyal citi- 
unknown friend. If he will give us his ad-| 70. and fertilized by the cheerful sweat of 
‘ dress, we will send him a copy of the Com- free laborers. 


‘ monwealth, which be says he has never seen. As soon as_ the 
quired title to the 


Respectfully, 





overnment shall have ac- 
ds itis suggested that 


N ‘ for t y s 
pet Bay Se reed ie Atherater: Br tysive early steps be taken to have them subdivided | ture of Vicksburg is confirmed, 


years, he admits. We would suggest that it 
lis hardly safe to judge newspapers without 
‘looking at them, even after taking twelve man may secure himself and family a home at 
years for mature reflection. Whether there 2” ¢arly day, and from his own earnings, that 
1s go Be ee a Go al jhe may feel its value. The anxiety of these 
alta, thong important im W. H.'s criticioms, ple to obtain a home in their own right 
we will leave to our readers. It has avery and feel safe in its session is intense. 
| Some such measure would seem indispensable 


and offered for sale in small parcels with the | banks on Saturday, held $37,110,085 in specie, | 
privilege of pre-emption, so that the freed- | i 


| awful State bore. ‘ed expedition; and Cols. Higginson and Mont- 


| : : : 
The thermometer has been down below zero for 8°™€TY have already started with upwards of a 
thousand negro soldiers. ‘There will be mueh anx- 


several successive nights, a rare thing in the mid- j 
| dle of March iety to learn of their success, of which the char- 
‘acter of their officers is a good guaranty. Every 


Gen. Stevenson has been confirmed by the body knows the antecedents of Wentworth Hig- 
| ginson ; but James Montgomery is less known 


| 


Senate, on motiou of Mr. Sumner. and his friends 
‘deciare thet he was not so treasonable in his He was born in Ohio, and is now in his forty- 
language, as we have heard. We hupe they are ‘ninth year. His great grandfather fought for the 
correct, for Gen. Stevenson is a good soldier, and Pretender at Culloden, and was obliged to flee 
‘a brave man, but his pro-slavery opinions have the country; his two grandfathers were soldicrs 
well nigh destroyed his usefulness as an officer. of the Revolution, one of them beginning at 
| Col, Osborne also finds defenders, but we have Bunker Hill, the other at Bennington. He 
yet seen no excuse for his conduct, and we would himself lived long in Kentucky, where he mar- 
not be understood as giving him the qualified ried the daughter of a slaveholder. In 185¢ 
praise we have just allowed Gen. Stevenson. he removed to Western Missouri, and svon af- 
| ter to Kansas. He fought in all the border 
ae rooy | wars of Kansas, and in 1857—8, was a good 
| Secretary Chase has gone back to Washington, ee ox deen. Manan: “heel om 


- . * +2 N } 
entintind wih bie seth se the Hew. Todt Henten. | man after my own heart.”” In 1860 he was hunt- 


} i is h ae i 
| 7 ib ma : = no yeh Boome. | ed and outlawed by Buchanan's administration, 
! ond ERS ee 3 2 for his staunch defence of free speech and fugi- 


' 143 and will fall yet more if the news of the cap- | In 1861 he was appointed Colonel 


The New York | “Ye olaves. 
| of a Kansas regiment, but made no great figure 


in consequence of the petty intrigues of Kansas 
the Boston banks on Monday $7,609,238. | scisiainna shiek Suh: hie teaenallie: vies. 
He now has a field worthy of his powers. Asa 

In view of the late Union meetings, and: the partisan leader he has few equals in the country ; 


| rapid growth of the Union League, the Evening ‘he has a great love for the blacks, and » glowing 


Post well says: ‘‘The public mind is sound on’ enthusiasm for Freedom. 
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In New Hampshire the defeat of the Copper- 
heads is complete, though the majority against 


Toussaint L’Ouverture 
them is small. It is quite probable that Joel 


Eastman will be decalared elected to Congress by AN ADDRESS BY 


the’ official count, over Marcy, Democrat. The! WENDELL PHILLIPS 

Springtield Republican does not show its usual | ‘i 
sagacity in lamenting that the War Democrats! Given at New York, March 11th, 1863. 
had a candidate for Governor. Gilmore never | 
ae meg _ er et my mest | Lapirs aND GENTLEMEN: I have been re- 
east half the votes given for Harriman. he | .sted to offer you a sketch made some vears 
truth is, the New Hampshire Republicans are | since, of one of the most remarkable men of 
demoralized, and but for the goodness of their | the last generation, Toussaint L'Ouverture, 
cause, deserved defeat, Full returns gave a 1a- ithe great chieftain of St. Domingo—an un- 


jority of 616 against the Democrats. Total vote, | mixed negro, with no drop of white blood in 
PP | his veins. My sketch is, therefore, as you may 





| 
| 


to ally themselves to George III. 
sist them in their intrigue. The Governo 


who carried Napoleon to St. Helena. 





civil privileges. 


and fled for refuge to a neighboring city. 








3. Eastman, 32,794; Gilmore, ae eeY ‘readily perceive, at once a btography and an 
Harriman, 4,458. | arguinent—a biography, of course, very brief, 
: : jand which I offer to you as an argument in 

Mr. Alcott on Monday night discussed the At-|hehalf of the race from which he sprang. 
lantic Monthly and some of its chief contributors, | You perceive from the very announcement of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Whit- my subject, that I am about to compare and 
tier, Mrs. Stowe,. Lowell, Higginson, Mrs. Howe, weigh races ; indeed, I am engaaged to-night 
and Wasson, giving to all discriminating praise, |! what you will think the absurd effort to 
d avoiding unfavorable criticism, except in one |, on {nee you that the a eee instead of 
- ing et P being that object of pity or contempt which we 
or two instances... Had these writers all been | usually consider it, is entitled, judged by the 
present, and Mr. Alcott desirous of gaining their | facts of history, to a place close by the side 
support for a new journal to advocate the ‘‘Pota- of the Saxon. Now races love to be judged 
to Gospel,” as Carlyle called it, he could hardly | in two ways—by the great men they produce 
have been more tender of their renown. But why | and by the average merit of the mass of the 
could he not have shown us the defects of the At- | T@Ce- We Saxons are proud of the Bacon, 
lantic, and so have done his part toward removing | oie Shakapesre, the Hampden, tht Hancock, 

’ ne Pent oe ee "S the Washington, the stars we have lent to the 
them. A certain limitation is felt all through its | galaxy of history; and then we turn with 
pages; you are not sure that these poets and nov- equal pride to the average merit of Saxon 
elists and essayists are writing out their thought, blood, since it streamed from its German 
but perhaps measuring it out to fill up orders. It | home. So, again, there are three tests by 
represents Boston rather than New England, still | nig fall lo ve to be — _ noapic 
Jess the whole country. Bet it is the best we have mre This deiineat te cdo P eoanage a arti: 
and cannot be spared. The April number has | tothe Gulf; let him beware that seeks to di- 
good things from Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Howe and vide it.” (Cheers. ] And the second is the 
Keats’ fiiend, who buried him in Rome. There | recognition of the force doubled by purpose ; 
is a poem, too, by Theodore Winthrop, some- | liberty regulated by law is the secret of Sax- 
thing from Gail Hamilton, and a paper by the /on progress. And the third element is per- 


son of Dr. Wayland of Providence, besides the “!stency, endurance; first a purpose, theo 
: | death or success. Now, out of these three 


elements is made that Saxon pluck which has 
or : s | placed our race in the van of modern civili- 
The Temperance men of the State met in Con- | pation. 


vention at the Tremont ‘Temple on Wednesday,; In the hour you lend me to-night I am to 





serial articles. 





decree. 
to that course, and they left him. He then 


of the island. 


put down an insurrection. Deserted by the 
whites, deserted by the mulattoes, no force 
He 


blacks. To the blacks he appealed. 


Charles II. did in Virginia, institute a reac- 


joined forces, and sent first to ‘Toussaint. Na- 
ture made him a Metternich, a diplomatict. 
He said to the Envoys, ‘‘ where are your cre- 
dentials?” ‘*Wehavenone.” ‘I willhave 
nothing to do with you.” They then sought 
Francois and Biassou, two other slaves of 


and great influence over their fellow slaves, 
and they said, ‘‘ arm, assist the Government, 
put down the English on the one hand, aud 
the Spanish on the other”; and on the 2Ist 
of August, 1791 15,000 blacks led by Fran- 


arsenal of the Government, appeared in the 
centre of the colony. 
This is what Edward Everett calls the In- 





and a beginning was made for a new azitation “attempt the Quixotic effort to convince you 


of that important question. It is plain that | that the negro blood, instead of standing at | 


drunkenness is increasing, and something must | tbe bottamn of the catalogue, judged either by | 
sa Linn ek Wharhen a haa . Its great men Or its masses, either by its cour- 
dadabncssaedl hnccendocstasen sal its purpose or its endurance, takes its 


the best made is doubtful. Mr. Phillips made a ace as near to ours as any other blood 
strong speech. jones tohistory, And for the purpose of 
|my argument I take an island, St. Domingo, 
General Banks writes a hasty letter denying about the size of South Carolina, the third 


that he has had slaves watched and flogged by | Spot tn America upon which Columbus placed | 
the aid of his soldiers. ‘This may be true, but | his foot. Charmed by the magnificence of 
age ; |its scenery and fertility of its soil, he gave it 
it is not true that he has thrown the weight of ‘the fondest of all names, Hispaniola. little 
of his influence agatnsé slavery, as every Massa- Spain. His successor, more pious, rebaptised 
chusetts man should and as Butler did; and it is if from St. Dominio, St. Domingo, and when 
absurd to say that all Massachusetts « without the blacks, in 1801, drove our white blood 
party distinctions’ would approve all his acts from its oie ge drove “Ie tt Me with | 
Wisse ham: Teas eos lea and gave it the old name, Hayti, the land | 
sueny Shere pouey P| of mountains. It was originally tenanted by | 
the slavery question which the Courter and the the fillibusters, French and Spanish, of the | 
Commonwealth would both approva, however | eraly commercial epoch, the pirates of that) 
‘day as of ours. The Spanish took the East- 
OE! ‘ern two-thirds, the French the Western third 
General Halleck, it seems, keeps Fremont from Of the island, and they gradually settled in-| 
the field, by his bitter opposition ; just as he has | colonies. The French, to whom my story | 
: Esigrern ; : belongs, became the pet colony of the mother | 
occasioned Sigel’s resignation, and many other }4nq. Guarded by peculiar privileges, enrich- | 
misfortunes. But let us have patience,—we shall | eg by the scions of its wealthy houses, aided | 
get rid of Halleck by and by, as we have of Cam- , by the unmatched fertility of its soil, it soon | 
cron and McClellan and Fitz John Porter. |was the richest gem in the Bourbon crown, 
| and at the period to which I call your atten- | 
Mr. S dein a eee Sonne tion, about the era of our Constitution, 1789, | 
ar. Seward gave @ dinner on huesday to the’ its wealth was almost incredible. The effem- 
Haytian Minister, at which Lord Lyous, M. Mer- | inacy of the white race rivalled that of the | 
cier, Senutor Sumner, Solicitor Whiting and Sybarite of antiquity, while the splendor of! 
other guests were present. Who would have their private life outshone Versailles, and their | 
Our !avish luxury found no mate but in the mad | 
yrodigality of the Cesars. At this time the | 
‘island held about 45,000 whites, 20,000 or 30,- | 
| 000 mulattoes, and 500,000 slaves. The mu- | 
lattoes, as with us, were children of the slave- | 
The unwearied Dr. Bellows has received holders, but unlike ns, the French slavehold- 
through Mr. Seward $3658.84 for the Sanitary ¢r never forgot his child by a bondwoman. | 
| 


‘oa i wae i sveryvthing is aii 
Commission, from Americans in Chili. He mere “© &4ve , him everything but his name 
ea, ited bate eines Sie hil . _, Wealth, rich plantations, gangs of slaves; 
ste She GFAEHUSS OF She RetOw HUE nee Serviecd ™ | cent himto Pars forhis edutateon, summoned | 


behalf of that truly national institution the Sani- the best culture of France for the instruction | 
tary Commission. But his late sermon on “Un- | of his daughters, so that in 1790 the mulatto | 
conditional Loyalty,” is full of fallacies and ab- held one-third of the real estate, and one-| 
It is quarter of the personal estate of the island. | 
But though educated and rich, he bowed un- 
der the same yoke as withus. His son might 
not sit on the same seat at school with a white | 
= : : ‘boy; he might not enter a church where a 
On the 27th ultimo, Mr. Bright, ae. Sturge, | wiiite man was worshipping ; he must, if he 
aud others j resented to Mr. Adams in London entered a town on horseback, dizmount and | 
the address of Birmingham to the President, lead his horse by the bridle, and when he | 
congratulating him on Emancipation. It is by | died, even his dust could not rest in the same | 
far the best of the English addresses, and was re- Soil with a white body. 


: | 
ceived well by our Minister, though rather cold- | It raruesoond this ground the white _— 
- sere: melted in sensuality, the mulatto feeling all 

ly, asthe Adams fashion is. . 


the more keenly his degradation for the very 
wealth and culture that he enjoyed, the slave | 

The new Jersey Peace resolutions have passed, sullen and indifferent, heeding not the quar- | 
but few care about them. Vallandigham has Tels or the charges of the upper air,—it was 


reached home, and been received in triumph by | OV¢T this population that there burst in 1790, | 
Si is te Sle et the thunder-storm of the French Revolution. | 


his ——. : ie The first words that reached the island were | 
of Ohio at the next election. But the tide iseb- the motto of the Jacobin Club— Liberty, | 
Equality. The white man heard them aghast. | 
, He had read of the streets of Paris running | 
St. Patrick's Day hascome and gone. In New blood. The slave heard them with indiff+ 
York it was made the occasion for Union speech- erence; it was a quarrel betwixt BPPer ere: 
es from Van Buren and Brady, who seem to "OS which did not prreancels him. The vated 
3 latto heard them with a welcome which no | 


have taken the job of talking down Treason m dread of other sections could quell. Hastily | 
that city. They are working for Mr. Weed's summoned into conventions, they sent to Par- | 
great Union party, no doubt, as well as forthe is a joint Committee of the whole body, laid 
country. Senator Wall made a peace speech the at the feet of the National Convention, the | 
free gift of 6,000,000 of francs, mortgaged | 
their estates to one fifth of their rental, | 
‘toward the payment of their national debt, | 
and all that they asked in return was that) 


It is said that no passports are to be granted by they should be freed from the yoke of so-' 


our State Department till after the first levy un- cial contempt. eee . Sa 
‘eee bie Cacaiclell ~ : You may easily imagine the temper in) 
er the Conscription Law. 


which Mirabeau and Robespierre received the | 


. , ‘ _- manifestation and the gift of the freeborn| 
The Tribuue tes bees talking very loseely of | tatcos of ties West Indies, and in which | 


late about the President's Proclamation and its | the petition for equal civil rights was received | 
future, and many people will find a great signifi- by a body that had just veaslsaa that all men, 
cance in the fact, and fear that our Revolution | were equal. The Convention hastened to_ 
is going backward. But the day when the Trib- XPress their gratitude for the liberal offer of 
une could carry the great body of the North their fellow citizens of the Republic, and they | 
air 5 : issued a decree which commences thus: ‘‘ All| 
with it. bas passed away. Allspeculations about freeborn French citizens are equal before the | 
reestablishing Slavery after the war, are fu- Jaw.” They selected Ogée—the intimate | 
tile. There has been a Proclamation issued bya friend of Lafayette, a lieutenant in the Dutch 
higher Power than any President, which will service, the son of a wealthy mulatto woman, | 
forever balk all such iniquity. Let the Tridune educated in Paris, the comrade of all the | 


sadam ths tuurmalees dneibaitan Gb ee leading French Republicans—to carry the 
nilive 2 ton for mares rests: decree and the message of French Democra- | 


: ; ‘ey to the Islands. He landed. The decree 
We have reports of fighting on the Rappahan- of the National Convention was laid on the 
nock, the Blackwater and the Mississipi, and at table of the Constituent Assembly of the is- 


Newhbern and in Georgia, where it is said Col. land. One old planter seized it, tore it in 
fragments, trampling it under his foot, swear- 








‘interpreted | "’ 








predicted such an event three years ago? 
friend the Lounger in Harper's Weekly, has some 
good sayings about Col. Roumain. 





surdities, along with much that is good. 
idle to say that a want of power in the President's 
hands is the cause of our evils. 





—_— — 


bing away from him. 





same night. 





Where is Gen. McClellan ? 











Higginson’s troops have been captured. But . 4 
ee deca ion po ae Sia? Ex. ine by all the saints in the calendar that the 
pcg Se Feports need confirmation. EX- island might sink before they wonld share 


cept this, our telegraphic news is meagre. 


their rights with bastards. They took an old 
mulatto, worth a million, who had simply 
Ture Arr “ Attanric.”” The Atlantic asked for his rights under that decree, and | 
Monthly tor Aprd is published t.-day. The hung him. A white lawyer of seventy who 
following ts the list of arricles in this number:— | dratted the petition, they hung at his side. | 
Qn the \ icissitudes of Keats's Fame, By Jo- They took Oge, broke him on the wheel, ors 
a mene A Spasm of Sense. My Ship dered himto be drawn and quartered and | 
etrothal By Proxy. Resignation; By the Coun- one quarter of his body to be hung up in each 
try Parson. The Fisg; By Julia Ward Howe. of the Cour prineliial cities of the alana: acd 
Wet-weather Work; By Donald G. Mitchell. ul eas : * = te 
Golden Wedding: By M. D. Conway. Mies yoreeed. . 
Silurian Beach; By Louis Agassiz. Coralie, |. You can conecive better than I can describe 
By F. G. Tuckerman. Sojourner ‘Truth, the nt the mood in which Mirabeau and Danton 
Libyan Sybil; By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Amer- received the news that their decree had been 
crn Horticulture. The East and the West; torn in pieces and — under foot by the 
By Theodore Winthrop. Versonal Reminiscen- petty legislature of an island colony, and their 
ces of the lace Henry Thomas Buckle, By comrade drawn and quartered by the orders 
Charles Hale. Cavalry Song, By Elbridge Jef- of its governor. Robespierre rushed to the 
ferson Cutler. No Failure For The North ; By tribune and shouted, *‘ Perish the islands be- | 
Francis W ayland, Jc. Reviews and Literary fore we sacrifice one of the rights of French | 
Notices. citizens.” The Convention reatiirmed their 
decree, and sent it out a second time to be 
As it is now finally settled that the marriage executed. 
of the Prince of Wales is not to take place in But it was not then as now, when steam has 
London, but in an obscure village in Berk- married the continents. It took months to 
shire, remarkable only for an old castle and communicate, and while this news of the death 
non-sanatory arrangements, Mr. Punch ven- of Oge and the dofiance of the National Con- | 
tures to suggest that the secrecy of the pro-/ vention was going to France, and the answer. 
ceeding should be carried out to the utmost, | returning, great events had transpired in the | 
aud that all the intimation the nation should island itself. The Spanish on the Eastern) 
have that the Heir Apparent is wedded, shall | division, perceiving these dissensions, in- 
be the following advertisement among the vaded the towns of the Western, and con- 
marriages in the Times of March 13th: “On| uered many of its cities. One half of the 
the 12th ‘inst , at Windsor, by Dr. Langley, | slaveholders were Republicans in love with 
assisted by Dr. Thompson, Albert Edward the new constellation which had just gone up 
England} K. G., to Alexandra Denmark. No| in the Northern sky, seeking to S admitted 











cards.”—Punch. a State in this Republi -, plotting for annexa- 


motto on one side of its banner, ** Long live 
the King ;” and on the other, “ We claim the 


Old Government.” Singular mottoes for a/ The state he founded went down with him to| and learn it.” Then again, like Napoleon, 
rebellion, In fact, it was the posse comitas his grave, But this man no sooner found! be had confidence in his power to rule men, 


4 al 

tus; it was the only French army on the Is- 
land; it was the only foree that had a right 
to bear arms; and what it undertook, it 
achieved. It put Blancheland in bis seat; it 
put the Island beneath him. When it was 
done, the blacks said to the Governor they 
had created, ‘‘ Now, grant us one day in 
seven; give us one day’s labor; we will buy 
another, and with the two buy a third”—the 
favorito method of emancipation in that era. 
Like the Blancheland of five years before, he 
refused. He said: ‘‘ Disarm, disperse ;” and 
the blacks answered, ‘* The right hand that 
has saved you—the right hand that has saved 
the island for the Bourbons may perchance 
save our own rights ;” and they stood still. 
(Cheering.) ‘This is the first gem of insur- 
rection, if any such there be in St. Domingo 
—the first determined purpose on the part of 
the negro, having saved the Government, to 
save himself. 


Now let me stop a moment and remind you | 


of one thing. lam going to open to youa 
chapter of bloody history—no doubt of it. 
Who set the example? Who dug up from 
its grave of two hundred years the Lideans 
punishment of the wheel and broke Ogé, ev- 
ery bone, a living man? Who flared in the 


face of indignant and astonished Europe the | ural king is one who melts all wills into his | him poor muskets at a very high price. | 
;leon met her, and said: ** Sister, I gave you 


forgotten barbarity of quartering the yet pal- 


to Jamaica, and entreated its Governor to as 


Blancheland the Governor, had left the capital | ever saw. 
' Macaulay, with such disadvantages, the Eng- | and often the yellow madras handkerchief of on the snows of Switzerland. In Winter ice 

In this state of events the second decree lishman showed the greater genius, Wheth-| the slaves. A French Lieutenant once called | covers the floor; in Summer, it is deep with 
fonnd the island. The whites forgot their er you allow the result or not, you will at! him a maggot in a yellow handkerchief. He! water. In this living tomb, Toussaint was | 
quarrel, sought out Blancheland and asked him | least allow that it is a fair mode of measure-_ 
to promise that he never would publish the; ment. Now apply it to Toussaint. 


strong passions, and considerable intellect, | 





E COMMON 


L’Ouverture, the opemng. 
r| Now this was the work of five years. Stop 


sent Gen. Maitland, afterwards the Admiral | a moment, and let me give you something to 

He! measure him by. You remember that Mac- | f 
landed with 5,000 Englishmen on the North | aulay says, comparing Cromwell with Napo-| the prompting of ambition, or dislike of this | rived in Paris he was flung into a jail, and 
side of the island, and gained many successes. | leon, that Cromwell showed greater military | Tesemblance—which was very close--they were | Napoleon sent his Secretary Caffarelli to 
The mulattoes were in the mountains, await- genius on this account: he never saw an en-| Very much alike and they were very French. | , 
ing events. They distrusted the Government | emy till he was forty ; Napoleon was educat- | 
which a few years before they had assisted to \ed from a boy in the best military schools in 
put down an insurrection of the whites, and! Europe; 

which had forfeited its promise to grant them , my ; X 

Deserted by both sections, placed at the head of the best troops Europe| round in the camp. Toussaint also never 


apoleon at the age of nineteen was 


They both conquered; but, says 


‘Man never saw a soldier till he was fifty. | 
Englishmen—the best blood in| 


'And with it he conquered what? English- | 
/men—their equals. This man manufactured | 


ithe despicable race of negroes, debased, de- | 


| Yet out of this mixed, and, as you say, des- 


tion against the Rebellion athome. The two/picable mass he forged a thunderbolt and! seven Frenchmen who did it were arrested. | 


urled it at what? Atthe proudest blood in| 
Europe, the Spaniard, and sent him home| 
(Cheers) ; at the most warlike blood in Eu-| 
rope, the French, and put him under his feet ; | 
at the pluckiest blood in Europe, the English, | 
and they skulked home to Jamaica. (Ap-| 

lause.) Now if Cromwell was a general, at | 
east this man was a soldier. I know it was | 
a small territory; it was not as large as the | 
continent ; it was as large as that Attica which, | 
| with Athens for its capital, has filled the earth | 


| With its fame for 2,000 years. It is not by | 





cois and Biassou, supplied with arms from the | quantity but by quality that we measure gen-| you afraid of?” So when people came to! 


ius. 
_And then Cromwell was only a soldier ;— | 
his fame stops there. Not one line in the, 


(Cromwell not one step in the social life of 
England finds its motive power in his brain. | 


’ aS 
‘himself at the helm of state than the ship 
steadied with an upright keel, and he began 
to evince astatesmanship as marvellous as 
his military genius, History says that the 
most statesmanlike act of Napoleon was his 
proclamation of 1801 or 2, at the peace of 
Amiens, recollecting that the indelible loyal- 
ty of a native-born heart is always a sufficient 
basis on which to found an empire, he said: 
‘** Frenchmen, come home. I pardon the 
crimes of the last twelve years; I blot out 
its parties; I found my throne on the hearts 
of all Frenchmen,” and twelve years of un- 
bounded success showed how wisely he judg- 
ed. Now that was in 1801, In 1798 this 
negro uttered a proclamation; it runs thus: 
‘Sons of St. Domingo, come home. We) 
never meant to take your houses or your 
lands. The negro only asks that liberty 
which God gave him. Your houses wait for 
you; your lands are ready; come and culti- 
vate them;” and from Madrid and Paris, 
| from Baltimore and New Orleans, they crowd- | 
'ed home to enjoy their estates, under the | 
pledged word that was never broken, and | 
‘the right arm that was never shortened, | 
of the victorious slave. (Cheers.) 
| Well, again, Carlyle has said: ‘* The nat- 











| 
| 
| 
| 


jown.” <At this moment he turned to his ar- 


=. 


ee 


tion. The other half were Loyalists, anxious, ' named him General-in-Chief. Cet homme fait| christened his wasteful and lavish expense at! seemed very sad.” 
deserted as they supposed by the Bourbons, | l’'ouverture partout, said he, this man makes! Versailles Soulouquerie from the name of bonrd, and weighed 
They sent | an opening everywhere, aud they named him| Soulouque, the Black Emperor, deigned to | the island receded he turned to the Captain 
' the use of |and said: ** You think you have rooted up 
: Napoleons is the tree of liberty, but I am only a branch; 
: So Napoleon resolved to|I have planted the tree so deep, that all 
crush him, from one motive or another, from | France can never root it up. epee 


| Issue a specific order forbiddin 
| the word. The pride of the 
very sensitive. 


For, in France, Napoleon you know, could 
never bear the military uniform. He hated 


Cromwell manufactured his own ar- | the restraint of his rank; he loved to put on | you come to seek.” Then he sent him to the 


the grey coat of the Little Corporal, and go 


could beara uniform. He wore a plain coat 


took him prisoner next day, and sent him 


three secretaries ; he could wear out four or 


began to reflect that in reality he was de-| Cromwell manufactured his own army—out! five horses. Like Napoleon, no man ever di- 
posed, that the Bourbons had lost the sceptre | of what ? 
He remembered that he had | Europe. 


vined his purpose or penetrated his plan. He 


stance, three attempts made to assasinate him. 


They all failed, from not firing at the right | 
was left him in the island—none but the his army out of what? Out of what youcall| spot. If they thought he was in the North 


in a carriage, he would be in the South on 


The | 


| 


He was on horseback on the other side. 
They expected to be shot. It was some! 
Saint’s day; he ordered them to be placed | 
before the high altar, and when the priest | 
reached the prayer for forgiveness. came down | 
from his high seat, repeated it with him, and | 
ordered them to go unpunished. [Cheers.] | 
He had a wit common to all great command- 
ers, that makes its way in a camp. 
diers getting discontented, he filled a large | 
vase with powder, and scattering six grains | 
af rice in it, shuok them up, and said: ‘*there | 
is the white—there is the black; what are | 


His sol- 


| 
him in great numbers for office, as it is re- | 


Sone they do sometimes in Washington, he 
earned the first words of a Catholic prayer 


surrection of St. Domingo. It bore for its! statute book of Britain can be traced to) in Latin. He would repeat it to them. “Do_ 


you understand that?” ‘Nosir.” ‘* What | 
want an office and not know Latin? Go home | 


y 
You remember when Bonaparte returned 
from Elba, and Louis XVILL. sent an army 
against him, Bonaparte descended from 
the carriage, opened his coat, and said, 
‘‘ Frenchmen, it is the Emperor; ” and they | 
ranged themselves behind him, Ais soldiers. 
That was in 1812. In 1801, Toussaint find- | 
ing that two of his regiments had deserted | 
and gone to Leclerc, drew his sword, flung 
itaway, and went across the field to them, | 
folded his arms and said: ‘‘ Children, can 
you point a bayonet at me? ” and they fell 
on their knees and prayed his pardon. His | 
bitterest enemies watched him, and none of 
them charged him with love of money, or | 
any crucl characteristic. Above the lust of 
gold, generous in the use of his power, it 
was against such a man that Napoleon sent | 
his troops. 

Holland lent him sixty ships, England 
promised by special message to be neutral 
and you know neutrality means sneering at | 


freedom and sending arms totyrants. [Loud 
and long-continued applause.}] | England 


promised neutrality, and the black looked 
out on the whole civilized world marshalled | 
against him. America, full of slaves, of 
course was hostile. Only the Yankee sold | 


[Laughter.] Mounting his horse, he rode 


pitating body? Our race. And if the black | mies—poor, ill-clad and half-starved—and| to the eastern end of the island, Samana, | 
nan learned the lesson but too well, it does | said to them: Go back and work on these es- | looked out on the scene such as no native had | 


not lie in our lips to complain. During this | tates you have conquered; for an empire can) ever gazed on before. Sixty ships of the | 
whole struggle, written, mark you, by the | be founded only on industry, and you can| line, crowded by the best soldiers of Europe, 


white man—the whole picture from the pen- 


6 | 
learn it only there. And they went. The 


rounded the point. They were the soldiers | 


cil of the white race—the record is, that for | French Admiral, who witnessed the scene, | who had never yet met an equal, whose tread 


one life that the negro took in battle, in the 
heat of contest, the white race took in the 
cool malignity of revenge three to answer for 
it. 

At this moment, then, the island stands 
thus: The Spaniard is on the east triumphant ; 
the Englishman is on the north-west intrench- 
ed; the mulattoes are in the mountains wait- 
ing; the blacks are in the valleys victorious ; 
one-half the French slaveholding element is 


republican, the other half royalist ; the white | tivated intellect, the English, in the world, 
rave against the mulatto and the black; the | adopted the great economic formula of un- 
black against both; the Frenchman against | fettered trade. 
the English and Spaniard; the Spaniard |the instinct of statesmanship, said to the 


against both. It is a war of races and a war 
of nations. At such a moment Toussaint 
1,Ouverture appeared. 

He had been born a slave—as I said, an 
unmixed black, his father stolen from Africa 
—on a plantation in the south of the island. 
He was fifty years old at this time. A kind 
priest had taught him to read. His favorite 
books were Polybius, the life of Hampden, 
the French wars of the middle ages, Plutarch. 
In the woods he learned some of the qualities 
of herbs, and was village doctor. On the 
estate the highest place he ever reached was 
that of coachiman. At fifty he joined the ar- 
my as physician. Before he went, he placed 
his master and mistress on shipboard, freight- 
ed the vessel with a cargo of sugar and cof- 
fee, and sent them to Baltimore, and never 


afterward did he forget to send them year by | 
And I might | 


year lavish means of support. 
addthat of all the leading negro generals, 


each one saved the man under whose roof he 


was born, and protected his family. (Cheer- 
ings 
et me add another thing. If Istood here 

to-night to tell the story of Napoleon, I 
should take it from the lips of Frenchmen, 
who find no language rich enongh to paint 
the great captain of the century. If I were 
to tell you the story of Washington, I should 
take it from your hearts—you, who think no 
marble white enough in which to carve the 
name of the Father of his Country. (Ap- 
plause.) lam about to tell you the story of 
a negro who has left hardly one written line. 
I am to glean it from the reluctant testimony 
of Englishmen, Spaniards, Frenchmen—men 
who despised him because he was a negro and 
slave, and hated him because he had _ beaten 
them in battle. All the materials for his bi- 
ography are from the lips of his enemies. 

The second story told of him is this :— 
About the time he reached the camp the ar- 
my had been subjected to two insults. First, 
their Commissioners, summoned to meet the 
French Committee, were ignominiously and 
insultingly dismissed ; and when, afterward, 
young Francois their General, was summoned 
to a second conference, and went to it on 
horseback, accompanied by two officers, a 
young lieutenant who had known him asa 
slave, for his presumption in daring to come 
mounted, raised his riding-whip and struck 
him over the shoulders. If he bad been the 
savage which the negro is painted to us, he 
had only to breathe the insult to his 25,000 
soldiers, and they would have trodden out 
the Frenchman in blood. But the indignant 
chief rode back to his tent, and it was twen- 
ty-four hours before his troops heard of the 
insult to their General. Then the word went 
forth, ‘* Death to every white man!” 
had 1,500 prisoners. The prisoners were 
ranged in order to be shot. 
had a vein of religious fanaticism like most 
great leaders—like Napoleon, like Cromwell, 
like John Brown (cheers)—he could preach 
as well as fight—mounting a hillock and get- 
ting the ear of the crowd, exclaimed : ** Broth- 
ers, that blood will not wipe out the insult 
offered to our chief; only the blood in yon- 
der French camp can wipe it out. To shed 
that is courage; to shed this is cowardice and 
cruelty beside ;” and he saved 1,500 lives. 
( Applause.) 


I cannot stop to give in detail every one of 


his efforts. This wasin 1793. Leap with me 
over five years; come to 1798; what has he 
achieved? He has driven the Spaniard back 


They | 


Toussaint, who | 


| said that ina week his ariny melted back into 
peasants. 

Again, it was 1798. The world waited fif- 
ty years before, in 1846, Robert Peel dared 
to venture, as a matter of practical states- 
manship, the theory of free trade. Adam 
Smith theorized, the French publicists dream- 
ed, but no man at the head of affairs had ev- 
er dared to risk it as a practical measure. 
Europe waited till 1846 before the most cul- 





But in 1798 this black, with 


Committee who were drafting for him a Con- 
stitution: ‘‘ Put at the head of the Chapter 
of Commerce that the ports of St. Domingo 
are open to the trade of the world. (Cheers.) 

Again, it was 1798, atatime when England 
was poisoned on every page of her statute 
| book with religious intolerance, when a man 
could not enter the House of Commons with- 
out taking an Episcopal communion, when 
every State in the Union except Rhode Is- 
land was but another name for religious big- | 
otry. This man was a negro. Y'ou say that | 
is a superstitious blood. He was uneducated. 
You say that makes a man narrow-minded. 
| He wasa Catholic. Many say that is but an- 
| other name for intolerance. And yet, negro, | 
Catholic, slave—he took his place by the | 
side of Roger Williams, and said to his Com- 
mittee: ‘* Make it the first line of my Con- 
stitution that I know no difference between 
religious beliefs.” (Applause.) 

Now, blue-eyed Saxon, proud of your race, 
go back with me to the commencement of the 
century and select what statesman you please, 
i let him be either American or European, let 
him have a brain the result of six generations | 
of culture, let him have the richest training | 
of University routine, let him add to it the | 
| better education of practical life; crown his | 
‘temples with the silver of seventy years, ang | 
| show me the man of Saxon lineage for whom | 
‘his most sanguine admirer will wreathe a lau- | 
|rel rich as embittered foes have placed on the | 
‘brow of this negro,—rare military ability, | 
| profound knowledge of human nature, con- | 
‘tent to blot out all party distinctions and) 
trust a State to the blood of its sons, antici- | 
' pating Sir Robert Peel fifty years, and taking | 
| his station by the side of Roger Williams be- | 
fore an Englishman or American had won the | 
ees: and yet this is the record which the | 
‘history of rival States makes up for this in-| 
ispired negro of St. Domingo. (Cheers.) | 
| It was in 1801. The Frenchmen who lin- | 
' gered on the island, described its prosperity 

and order are almost incredible. You might} 
trust a child with a bag of gold to go from | 
‘Samana to Port-au-Prince without risk. Peace | 
was in every household; the valleys laughed 
with fertility, culture climbed the mountains ; 
‘the commerce of the whole world was assem- 
bled initsharbors. At this time Europe con- | 
cluded the Peace of Amiens, and Napoleon | 
took his seat on the throne of France. Lle | 
glanced his eyes across the Atlantic, and with | 
asingle stroke of his pen, reduced Guade- | 
loupe and Martinique back into chains. He) 
then said to his council: ‘* what shall I do | 
with St. Domingo?” The slaveholders said 
‘*Give it to us.” Napoleon turned to the | 
Abbe Gregoire; ‘* What is your opinion? ”) 
** I think those men would change their opin- 
ions, if they had changed their skins.” Col. 
Vincent, who had been Private Secretary to 
‘Toussaint, wrote a letter to Napoleon in 
which he said; ‘‘Sire, leave it alone, it is 
the happiest spot in your dominions; God 
| raised this man to govern. He hassaved you 
this island, for I know of my own knowledge 
‘that when the Republic could not have lifted 
ia finger to prevent it, George III. offered, 
him any title and any revenue if he would 
hold the island under the British crown. He 
‘refused and saved it to France.” Napoleon 
‘turned away from his Council, and is said to 
have remarked: *‘] have 80,000 idle troops ; 
I must find them something to do.” He meant | 
to say, ‘‘I am about to seize the crown; I, 
dare not do it in the faces of 80,000 Repub-. 











into his own State, conquered him there, and lican soldiers; I must give them work at a_ 
put the French banner over every Spanish | distance to do.” The gossip of Paris give | 


town; and for the first time and the last, the another reason for his expedition 
ut the mulat-. 


island obeys one law. He has 
to under his feet. He has attacked Maitland, 


defeated him in three pitched battles, and leon; and he hated his black shadow. 


against St. | 
Domingo. It is said that the satirists of Par- 


is had christened Toussaint, the Black “ apo- | 
ous- | 


permitted him to retreat to Jamaica; and saint had unfortunately once addressed him a) 
when the French army rose upon Leveaux, letter—‘‘The first of the blacks to the first 
their General, and put him in prison, Tous-/ of the whites.” Ie did not like the compar- 


saint defeated them, took 


Leveaux out of ison. c 
prison and put him at the head of his own tive. But let me remind you that the 
troops; and grateful Frenchmen in turn | Napoleon, when the Epigrammatists 


You would think it too slight a mo- 


Paris 


had shaken Europe more than any foot had 
ever shaken it since Rome—soldiers who had | 
sealed the Pyramids and carried the French | 
banner to the walls of Rome. He looked a 
moment, counted the flotilla, let the reins fall | 
on the neck of his horse, and, turning to | 
Christophe, said: ‘‘ All France is come to | 
Hayti; they can only come to make us'! 
slaves; allis lost.” And he then recognized | 
the only mistake of his life—his confidence in | 
Bonaparte, which had led him to disband his 
army. 

Returning, he issued the only proclamation | 
that bears his name and breathes vengeance: | 
‘*My children, France comes to make us 
slaves. God gave us liberty; France has no 
right to take it away. Burn the cities, de- 
stroy the harvests, tear up the roads with | 
cannon, poison the wells, show the white man 
the hell he comes to make;” and he was 
obeyed. (Applause.) When the great William | 
of Orange saw Louis XIV. cover Holland 
with troops, he said *‘Break down the dykes, | 
give Holland back to ocean;” and Europe 
said ** Sublime!" When Alexander saw the 
armies of France descend upon Russia, he 
said: ‘‘ Burn Moscow, starve back the in- | 
vaders:” and Europe said ‘Sublime! ” 
This black saw all lens marshalled to 
crush him, and gave to his people the same | 
heroic example of despair. 

Leclere sent word to Christophe that he 
was about to land. He said; ‘* Toussaint is 
Governor of the island. I will send to him 
for permission. If without it a French sol- 
dier sets foot onshore, I will burn the town.” | 

Leclere landed. Christophe took 2,500 | 
women and children, carried them to the | 
mountains in safety, and then with his own | 
hands set fire to the splendid palace which | 
French architects had just finished for him, | 
and in forty hours the place was in ashes. | 
The batt!e was fought in its streets, and the 
French driven back to their boats. (Cheers. } 
Wherever they went they were met with fire 
and sword. Mounting a hill inside the forts, | 
the blacks, Frenchmen born, shouted the Mar- | 
seillaise Hymn, and the French soldiers stood | 
still; they could not fight the Marseilles. 
And it was not till their officers sabered them 
on that they advancd, and then they were 
beaten. Beaten in the field, the French then | 
took to lies. They issued proclamations ; 
they said: ‘*We do not come to make you 
slaves; this man Toussaint tells you lies. 
Join us, and you shall have the rights you | 
claim.” They cheated every one of his offi- | 
cers, except Christophe and Dessalines, and | 
his own brother Picrre, and finally they two | 
deserted him, and he was left alone. Hethen | 
sent word to Leclerc, ‘‘ I will submit; I will 
come in.” He took the oath, and on the 
same crucifix Leclere swore that he should be 
faithfully protected. As the French General 
glanced A sito the line of his own splendidly 
equipped troops, and saw his ragged, ill- 
armed followers, he said to him: ‘* L’Ouver- 
ture, had you cotinued the war, where could 
you have got arms?” ‘* I would have taken 
yours.” [Cheers.] He went down to his 
house in peace; it was June. Leclere re- 
membered that the fever months were com- 
ing, when his army would be in hospitals, and 
when one motion of that royal hand would 
sweep his troops into the sea. He was too 
dangerous to be left at large. So they sum- 
moned him to attend a council, and here is 
the only charge made against him, the only 
charge. They say he was fool enough to go. 
Grant it, what was the record? The white 
man lies to cheat the negro. Knight errantry 
was truth. The foulest insult you can offer a 
man since the Crusades is, You lie. Of 
Toussaint, Hernandez the _— General | 
whom he conquerd, says: ‘* He was the pur- 
est soul that God ever put into a body.” 
Maitland was travelling in the depths of the 
woods to meet Toussaint, when he was met 
by a messenger and told that he was betrayed. 
He went on; he came to Toussaint. Tous- 
saint showed him two letters from the French 
General, one offering him any rank ifhe would 
put Maitland in his power, and the other his 

reply. It was: ‘Sir, I have promised the 
Englisnman that he shall go back.” (Cheers. ] 

But he was not cheated.. He was under es- 
pionage. Suppose he had refused, the Gov- 
ernment would have doubted him—would 
have found cause to arrest him. He proba- 
bly reasoned thus: If I go willingly, 1 shall 
be treated accordingly, and he went. The 
moment he entered the room the officers drew 
their swords and told him —— prisoner, 
and one young lieutenant who was present 
says: ‘*He was not at all surprised. but 


KER ae a ee 


| ** Sire in this horrible dungeon you have put 


some future Plutarch shall weigh the great 
-men of our epoch he do not put that whining 
child at St. Helena into one scale and into | 
the other the black meeting death without a 


) rushed to arms. 


| slave.” 


| Rome against the Empress of the world. She | 
| crucified him and crushed them. 


| that wasin St. Domingo. 


| that was the black race of St. Domingo. 


railroads, blot out every remnant of educa- 


‘Hayti, from the ruins of her colonial depen- 


|made her what she 1s. 


anchor for France. As 


i+. Ar- 


_ him supposing he had buried large treasures. 
He listened to him and replied: — ** It is trne | 
I have lost treasures but they are not such as 


Castle of St. Joux, to a dungeon twelve feet | 


j by twenty, built wholly of rock, with a nar-| 
row window, high up on the side looking out 


' 





left to die. From this dungeon he wrote tyo | 


Crom-| home to his mother. He could fast or feed letters to Napoleon. One of them ran thus J 


Affrighted, the Governor consented | well never saw an army till he was forty ; this | on rice four or five days; he could dictate to |“ Sire, 1 ama French citizen. I never broke a law. 


| By the grace of God I have saved for you the best 
island of your possession. Sire, of your mercy 
| grant me justice.” 

The 


Napoleon never answered the letter. 


Out of the middle class among! Was only a negro, and they called it hypocri- | preg : ; | 
appealed to the mulattoes five years before to | Englishmen, the best blood of the island.| sy. In Bonaparte it is diplomacy. For in- | ramen oa gee a “say taka ya Ge 


Napoleon heard of it and re- | 
duced the sum to three. The luxurious | 
usurper, who complained that the English | 
Government was stingy because it allowed | 


him only $6,000 a month, stooped from his | 


sent a deputation to the slaves. He was aid-| moralized by 200 years of Slavery, 100,000) horseback; if they thought he was in the city tp one ty , ill | 
ed by Count D’Artois, afterward Charles X., | of them imported into the Island within four | in a house, he would be in the field in a tent. throne to cut down a dollar to a half, and still | 
who was seeking to do in St Domingo, what | years, unable to speak an intelligible dialect.| They once riddled his carraige with bullets. | 


it was too much. 
This dungeon was atomb. The story told | 
of it is that in Josephine’s time, a youn 
French Marquis was placed in it, and the girl 
to whom he was betrothed went to the Queen 
and prayed for his release. Said Josephine 
to her, Have a model of it made and bring 
itto me. Josephine placed it near Napoleon. 
He said Take it away, it is horrible. She put 
it on his footstool and he kicked it from him. 
She held it to him the third time and said: | 


a man to die.” ‘Take him out,” said Napo- 
leon, and the girl saved her lover. In this | 
tomb Toussaint was placed but he did not die 
fast enough. Finally the commandant was 
told to go into Switzerland, to carry the keys 
pf the dungeon with him, and to stay four 
days ; when he returned Toussaint was starved 
to death. That imperial assassin was taken 
twelve years after to his tomb at St. Helena| 








by that same Maitland whom Toussaint had | 


conquered, and there he wasted his dying 


hours in complaining of curtains and tassels, | 


of dishes and rides. God grant that when, 


murmur in the solitude of his icy dungeon. 
They heard of his death in the island and 
Every negro but Manrepas 
French. Leclere summoned | 
Maurepas. He came ¢o the ship loyally! 
bringing with him six hundred soldiers. Le- | 
clerc spiked his epaulettes to his shoulders, | 
shot him, and flung him into the sea. He| 
took his six hundred soldiers on shore, shot | 





deserted the 


them on the edge of a pit, and tumbled them | 


in. Dessalines from the mountains saw it, | 
and selecting five hundred French officers from | 
his prisons, hung them on separate trees in’ 
sight of Leclerc’s fleet; and born, as I was, | 
in sight of Bunker Hill, I have not yet found | 
time to think that he did wrong. (Cheers.) | 


| They took Pierre Toussaint’s wife at his own | 


door, and it, was mercy when they killed her. | 
The maddened husband, who had but a year | 
before saved the lives of twelve hundred white 
men, carried the next thousand prisoners he 
took and sgerificed them on her grave. 

What the sword did not devour the fever 
ate up. Leclere died. Pauline, his wife, 
went back with his body to France. Nopo- 


an army—you bring me_ back ashes.” 
Rochambeau—the Rochambeau of our history | 
—left in command of 8,000 troops, sent word | 


/to Dessalines: ‘* When I take you, I will 


not shoot you like a dog, or hang you like a 
white man; | will whip you to death like a 
Dessalines chased him from battle- 
field to battle-field, and castle to castle, and 
finally shut him upin Samana. Heating can- | 
ncn-balls to destroy his fleet, Dessalines | 
learned that Rochambeau had begged of the | 
English Admiral permission to cover his | 


| troops with the English flag, and the generous | 


negro suffered him to do it. 

Some doubt the courage of the negro. Go 
to 50,000 graves of the best soldiers France | 
ever had, and ask them what they think ofthe 
negro’s sword. And if that does not satisfy | 
you, go to France to the splendid mausoleum 
of the Counts of Rochambeau, and to the | 
8,000 graves of the Frenchmen who skulked | 


| home under the English flag, and ask them. | 
| And if that does not satisfy you come home, | 


and if it had been December, 1859, you might | 

have come by way of quaking Virginia, and | 

ask her what she thought of negro courage. 
And you may remember this, that we Sax- 


‘ons were slaves about 400 years, sold with 


the land, and our fathers never raised a finger 
to end that slavery. They waited till Chris- 
tianity and civilization, till commerce and the | 
discovery of America melted away their | 
chains. Spartacus in Italy led the slaves of | 


There never 
was a slave rebellion successful but once, and | 
There never was | 
a race that unaided tore off its own fetters 
and forged them into swords and won their 
own liberty on the battle-field but one, and 


So much for the courage of the negro. 
Now look at his endurance. In 1803, he 
said to the white men: ‘‘ This island is ours; | 
not a white foot shall touch it.” Side by side 
with him stood the South American Repub- 
lies, planted by the best blood of the country 
of Lope de Vega and Cervantes. They top- 
ple over so often that you could no more 
daguerrotype their crumbling fragments than 
the waves of the ocean. And yet, at their 
side, the negro has kept his island sacredly 
to himself. Burn over New York to-night, 
fill up her canals, sink every ship, destroy her 


tion from her sons, let her be penniless, with 
nothing but her hands to begin the world 
again. How much could she do in sixty 
years? And Europe, too, would lend her 
money, but she will not lend Hayti a dollar. 


dence, is become a civilized state, the seventh 
nation in the catalogue of commerce with this 
country, inferior in morals and education to | 
none of the West Indian isles. Toussaint 
Courage, purpose. 
endurance—they are the tests. He did plant 
a State so deep that all France has not been 
able to root it up. 

I would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon 
made his way to empire over broken oaths 
and through a sea of blood. This man never 
broke his word, and the last words uttered to 
his son in France were these: ‘* My. boy, 
you will some day go back to St. Domingo; 
forget that France murdered your father.” 
I would call bim Cromwell, but Cromwell 
was only a soldier, and the State he founded 
went down with him into his grave. I would 
cail him, Washington, but the great Virginian 
held slaves. This man risked his empire 
rather than permit the slave trade in the 
humnblest village of his dominions. 

You think me a fanatic to-night, for you 
read history not with your eyes, but with) 
your prejudices. But fifty years hence, when | 
impartial history gets written, some Plutarch 
of later days will put Phocion for the Greek 
and Brutus for the Roman, Hampden for 
England, Fayette for France, choose Wash- 
ington as the bright, consummate flower of 
our earlier civilization, and Fremont the ripe | 
fruit of our noon-day [thunders of applanse) | 
—then dipping his pencil in sunlight, will! 
write in the clear blue above them all the 
name of the soldier, the statesman, the 
martyr, Toussaint L'Ouverture. [Long- 
continued applause. ] 








From the Free South, March 7th. 

An Unfortunate Occurrence. 
On Tuesday morning last, about dayiight, a 
soldier of the First South Carolina Volunteers 
was shot while attempting to run the guard. 
He had requested permission to leave camp to 
visit his wife on the previous night, but his re- 
quest was refused. Notwithstanding, he man- 
aged to elude the guard and spent the night at 
|home, Next morning he was scen by a sentinel 
| irying to get to bis quarters; he was hailed, but 
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Phey put him on ship- 








Would not stop, when the sentinel fired. ‘Thy 


ball tobk effeet in the abdomen, inflicting a fay 
wound, 

We think under the the circumstances, 
sentinel acted tow hastily, but in a military p/nt 
of view he is justitied. It is one of the peu- 
liarities of these co!dted soldiers, that the are 
the most trusty sentinely we have ever seer 

Such military crimes as’ sleeping: on pg. di- 
vulging the countersign, or négligence onguatd, 
are wholly unknown among them: Typese are 
— in which all new soldiers have to }e care- 
ully watched 

If any one thinks these men ate n¢ earnest 
soldiers, appreciating their true powitioy and du- 
ty, let him try to run the guard at Camp Saxton. 





BY TELEGRAPH. 


AFFAIRS IN UTAH. 


Wasutnoton, March 18. 

From what has come to light to-day it is prob- 
able that Governor Harding and the judges com- 
pawn of by the Mormons will be sustained. 

tis &id by gentlemen well acquainted with 
Utah affiirs that the arrest of Brygkham You 
by Judge Kinney was an arrangement 
upon by the two to test the constitutionality of 
the anti- polygamy law, and to create the impres- 
sion that there is no resistance to judicial process 
in that Territory. 


-WasutnoTon, March 18. 
The following general order has been issued : 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 675. 
War Department, Avs. Gen’s Orrice, 
Wasurnoton, March 17, 1863. 


It is hereby ordered, first, that Col. James B. 
Fry, Asst. Adjutant General, U. 8. A., be, and 
hereby is, detailed as Provost Marshal General of 
the United States, in purasance of section 5 of 
the act approved March 3, 1863, for enrolling 
and calling out the natical forces and for other 
purposes. He is accordingly authorized and re- 
quired to pertorm all the duties of Provost Mar- 
shal set forth in the ssid act, and such other du- 
ties as may properly pertain to his ottice. 

All commnnications relating to the business of 
Provost Marshals and the provisions of the act of 
Congress aforesaid will be addressed to him. 

Second —That all appointments which have 
been heretofore made of Provost Marshal are 
hereby revoked. 

Ry order of the Secretary of war, 


(Signed) —-L, Tuomas, Adj, Gen. 
FROM FORTRESS MONROE, 


Attack on Nowborn—Reported Bopulse at Port 


Hudson-Ramor of the Capture of the City of 

Mexico. 

Fortress Monnos, March 18, 

There was fighting on the Blackwater yestere 
day. No particulars have been received, 

The rebels attacked Newbern last Friday and 
were defeated, 

‘rhe Richmond papers of the 17th say that on 
the 14th, A'imiral Farragut attacked Yort Hud- 
son and was repulsed, The Mississippi was 
burned, Admiral Farragut went down the riv- 
er in his flag-ship, which was disabled. ‘The 
land force did not join in the attack. 

The city of Mexico has been captured by the 
French. 


Rumored Capture of the Negro Expedition. 


A rumor is brought by the steamer Union that 
the negro expedition into Florida and Georgia had 
been captured. It was commanded by Co.onels 
Higginson and Montgomery. 


HeapQuakTeRS ARMY OF THE Potomac 
March 18, 1863. { 

A most brilliant cavalry fight occurred on the 
Rappahannock yesterday, beyond Kel.ey’s ford. 
A reconnoissance under command of Gen. Averill, 
force! a passage over the river in the face of a 
determined resistance by a considerable body of 
rebel sharpshooters, who were covered by houses, 
rifle-pits, and a dry millrace with an abbatis iff 
front The ford admitted but a single horseman 
at a time, and the stream, winch was swollen, was 
very rapid. Arriving on the south side of the 
river, our cavairy charged the rebels in their en- 
trenchments, killing and capturing nearly the en- 
tire force, besides securing a large number of 
horses picketed near by. A short distance from 
the shore Gen. Averill’s command encountered 
the rebel cavalry under Stuart and Fitz Hugh Lee, 
who had hastened from Culpepper to prevent our 
passage. They made some dashing charges upon 
Our troops, Who repulsed and in their turn charged 
them with fatal eflect, using sabres only in the 
conflict. Whenever the enemy made a stand 
they were immediately charged upon and routed 
from their position with great loss. 

The battle lasted five hours, and was a scries of 
charges and hand to hand conflict, resulting im the 
falling back of the enemy. The torces were about 
2,000 on each side. The enemy at last took ref- 
uye behind an entrenched battery, four miles from 
the ford, flanked by rifle pits and abbatis. Gen. 
Averill, having accomplished his obj ct, and se- 
curing his prisoners, the wounded on both sides, 
and a large number of horses, recrossed the river 
without attack or demonstration on the part of the 
rebels, who were so badly whipped that they could 
not foilow or annoy him. 

Cairo, March 18. 

Advices from Young’s Point to the 13th state 
that the report of the capture of Yazoo City is 
premature. The report of the capture of rebel 
transports is also disputed. 

The Abolition of Slavery in Missouri. 
JerFerson City. Mo, March 18. 

A bill passed the Senate to-day pro. iding for 
calling a new State convention, to take into con- 
sideration the gradual abolishment of slavery in 
Missouri. Mr. Ritchie offered amendments to the 
Constitution regarding slavery. Several amend- 
ments were discussed and Mr. Ritchie’s were 
finally adopted. 


The Attack on Port Hudson, 
ANOTHER VERSION OF THE AFFAIR, 
The Frigate Mississippi Sank, 


THE BATTERIES PASSHiD BY ONE OF 
FARBAGUT’S FLEET. 


New York, March 19. 

A special despatch to the Times says Gen. Dix 
has given the War Department the Port Hudson 
report with a slight variation. 

He finds it in the Richmond papers of the 16th, 
and the affairis said to have occurred on the 15th. 
The Mississippi was sunk, while another vessel, 
the name of which is not stated, succeeded in 

assing the batteries and is now betweea Port 
Judson and Vicksburg. 





THE CAVALEY FIGHT AT KELLY’S FORD. 
Names of the Killed and Wounded. 


New Yorx, March 19. The World's special 
gives the following casualities in the fight at Kel- 
ly’s Ford: : 

Major Chamberlain, Chief of Averill’s staff, 
seriously in the face; Adjt. Bowditch, lst Mass. 
severely; Lt. Domingo, 6th N. Y., mortally; 
Lt. Cook, Ist R.I., kuled; Lt. Thompson, lst 
K.1., slightly; Maj Warrington, Ist R. I., 
slightiy: Capt. Ferrichle, 3d Pa., slizhtly; 
Lt. Wolf, 6th Ohio, slightly; Capt. McBride, 
4th Pa., severely; Privates Yernard Murray, Co. 
D, wounded in the arm; H. P. Jordan, Co. G, 
left leg; Geo. Snow, Co. D, hip, J. W. Vincent, 
Co. E, leg broken. all ot Bhode Island; Richard 
Paxton, 6th N. Y. Independent battery, killed. 











MARRIED. 





In Medfield, Mch 9, by Rev. Amos Harris, Mr.War 

ren Blackman of Ashland to Miss Emeline Goulding 
over, Mass. 

“ Lawrence, Mch 11. by Rev. C. F. Tolman, Mr. 

Warren Parker to Miss Mary E. Lewis, both of Law- 

wrence. 

In New Bedford, Mch 12, by Kev. T. C. Moulton, 
Mr Gideon D. Gifford to Miss Lydia Lucas, both of 
New Bedford. 

In this city, 15th inst, Mr. William Adler of Cam- 
bridgeport, to Miss M F. Millard, of Boston. 

l4th inet. by Rev. W. C. High. Mr. George W. Cole- 
man to Miss Jane Kelley, bot 

At Midileboro’, lat inst, M 
Plymouth, to Miss Hannah 8. a, " 

At San Francisco, 22d ult, Mr. Asher Tyler to Mise 
Sarah R., daughter of George F. Worth, . of San 
Fraucisco. zp 
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DIED. 
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At Charlestown, 13th inst, Martha Lovice, second 
daughter of William H. and Sarah B. Finney, 2 yrs, 


2 . 17 dys. 
"At Chelesa, 14th inst, Herbert T., only son of B. T. 


and Elizabeth S. Martin, + years 1 month 5 da 
At Newburyport, J2th inst, Capt. John M. Milti- 


more, 68. 
‘At Worcester, 11th inst, Richard 8. Akin, 43; 14th 


. Sarah Fenno, 93- 
= Berlin, rosea widow of Ephraim 
Babcock, 8& years 4 mon 
At Northboro’, 8th iast, Benjamin — 77. 
‘At Seabrook, N. H., 11th inst, Joba . Brown, 57 
years 7 months. 


vin th inne of Syphon fever, Chaise Rreppie, Pt 
rae ote N. H., Mch 10, Mise Betsey Clifford, aged 
** a Washington, Mch 15th, Hom. Joha W. Noell, 
who RY. 10th, Robert Balint, D.D... aged 


+1 i New Bodiord, Wath, Hon. Joke aged @- 
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Be it chactt by the Senate and House of 
We.of the United States of Amer- 
That the Secretary 
be and he is hereby authorized 
fron time to time, on the credit of 
tats a sum not exceeding three 
of dollars for the curvent 
scl year, aad to issue therefor coupon 
or registered a at the pleasure 
of the , such periods as may 
be fixed by the Not less ten 
’ nor more ikon forty years from date, in coin, 
and of such denominations not less than fifty 
dollars as he may deem expedient, bearing 
interest at a rate not exceeding six per centum 
per annum, payable on bonds not exceedin 
one hundred dollars, annually. and ona 
other bonds semi-annually, in coin; and he 
may in his discretion dispose of such bonds at 
any time, such terms ashe may deem 
isable, for lawful money of the United 
States, or for any of the certificates of indebt- 
edness or deposit that may at any time be un- 
_ or for any of the treasury notes hereto- 
ore issued or which may be issued ander the 
provisions of this act. And all the bonds and 
treasury notes or United States notes issued 
under the provisions of this act shall be ex- 
empt from taxation by or under State or mu- 
nicipal anthority: Provided, That there shall 
be outstanding of bonds, treasury notes, and 
United States notes, at any time, issued un- 
der the visions of this act, no greater 
amount altogether than the sum of nine hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further macted, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury be and he is 
hereby authorized to issue, on the credit of 
the United States, four hundred willions of 

dollars in treasury notes, payable at the 
pleasure of the United States, or at such time 
or times not exceeding three years from date 
as may be found most beneficial to the public 
interest, and bearing interest at a rate not 
exceeding six per centum per annum, paya- 
ble at periods expressed on the face of satj 
treasury notes; and the interest on the said 
treasury notes and on certificates of indebted- 
ness and deposit hereafter issued shall be paid 
in lawful money. The treasury notes thus is- 
sued shall be of such denomination as the 
Secretary may direct, not less than ten dol- 
lars, and may be disposed of on the best 
terms that can be obtained, or may be paid to 
any creditor of the United States willing to 
receive the same at par. And said treasury 
notes may be made a legal tender to the same 
extent as United States notes, for their face 
value excluding interest; or they may be 
made exchangeable under regulations pre- 
ecribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
the holder thereof at the Treasury in the city 
of Washington, or at the office of any assis- 
tant treasurer or depositary designated for 
that purpose, for United States notes equal 
in amount to the treasury notes offered for 
exchange, together with the interest accrued 
and due thereon at the date of interest pay- 
ment next preceding such exchange. And in 
lieu of any amount of said treasury notes thus 
exchanged, or redeemed, or paid at maturity, 
the Secretary may issue an equal amount of 
other treasury notes; and the treasury notes 
so exchanged, redeemed, or paid, shall be 
cancelled and destroyed as the Secretary may 
direct. In order to secure certain and 
— “exchanges of United States notes 
or treasury notes when required as above 
vrovided, the Secretary shall have power to 
issue United States notes to the amount of 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
which may be used if necessary for such ex- 
changes; but no part of the United States 
notes authorized by this section shall be is- 
sued for or applied to any other purposes 
than said exchanges; and whenever any 
amount shall have been so issued and ap- 
plied, the same shall be replaced as soon as 
practicable from the sales of treasury notes 
for United States notes. 

Sec. 8.. And be it further enacted, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury be and he is 
hereby authorized by the exigences of the 
public service, for the payment of the army 
and navy, and other creditors of the Govern- 
ment, to issue on the credit of the United 
States the sym of one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollats of United States notes, includ- 
ing the amount of such notes heretofore au- 
thorized by the joint resolution approved 
January seventeen, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, in such form as he may deem ex- 
— not bearing interest, payable to 

arer, and of such denominations, not less 
than one dollar, as he may prescribe, which 
notes so issued shall be lawful money and a 
legal tender in payment of all debts, public 
and private, within the United States, except 
for duties on imports and interest on the pub- 
lic debt ; and any of the said notes, when re- 
turned to the Treasury, may be reissued from 
time to time as the exigencies of the public 
service may require. And in lieu of any of 
said notes, or any other United States notes, 
returned tothe Treasury, and cancelled or 
destroyed, there may be issued equal amounts 
of the United States notes, such as are au- 

thorized by this act. And so much of the act 
to authorize the issue of the United States 
notes, and for other purposes, approved Feb- 


hundred 
fiscal 


ruary twenty-five, eighteen hundred and sixty- | 


two, and of the act to anthorize an additional 
issue of Uuited States notes, and for other 
pas approved July eleven, eighteen 

undred and sixty two, as restricts the nego- 
tiation of bonds to market value, is hereby re- 
pealed. And the holders of United States 
notes, issued under and by virtue of said acts, 
shall present the same for the purpose of ex- 
changing the same for bonds, as therein pro- 
vided, on or before the first day of July, 
ma hundred and sixty-three, and there- 
after the right so to exchange the same shall 
cease and determine. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in 
lieu of postage and revenue stamps for frac- 
tional currency, and of fractional notes, com- 
monly called postage currency, issued or to 
be issued, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
issue fractional notes of like amounts in suc 
form as he may deem expedient, and may 
provide for the engraving, preparation and 
issue thereof in the Treasury Department 
building. And all such notes issued shall be 
exchangeable by the Assistant Treasurers 
and designated depositarics for United States 
notes, in sums not less than three dollars, and 
shali be receivable for postage and revenue 
stamps, and also in payment of any dues to 
the United States less than five dollars, ex- 
cept duties on imports, and shall be redeemed 
on presentation at the Treasury of the United 
States in such sums and under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe: Provided, That the whole amount 
of fractional currency issued, including post- 
age and revenue stamps issued as currency, 
shall not exceed fifty millions of dollars. 

Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized to receive deposits in gold coin and 
bullion with the Treasureror any Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, in sums not 
less than twenty dollars, and to issue certifi- 
cates therefor in denominations of not less 
than twenty dollars each. corresponding with 
— —_ of radars States notes. 

coin ion ited for or repre- 
senting the sc wal of deposit shall a. 
tained in the Treasury for the payment of the 
same ondemand. And certificates represent- 
ing coin inthe Treasury may be issued in 
of interest on the public debt, 

wich certificates, together with those issued 
for coin and bullion deposited, shall not at 
any time exceed twenty per centum beyond 
the amount of coin and bullion in the Treas- 


Correspondence of the Springfield Republican. 
SENATORIAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Senator Richardson of Illinois is ow: 


United States and the Register of the Treas- 
ury, and also, as evidence of lawful issue. the 
imprint of the copy of the seal of the bighewar 
te ema ener pe Seco the He is vehement against arbitrary military ar- 
said notes or bonds shall be received from the | Tests. Near him, listening. sits ee 
vers and before they are issued ; or the tham of California, —a full-faced, full-bea: : 

rh ei and bonds shall be signed by the | outhful looking man, southern in style an 
Treasurer of the United States, or for the ;™@nners; a conservative, speaking seldom; 
T by such persons as may bespecially | but with marked ability when he does speak. 
sar ase ,, the of the Treasury Behind him sits Senator Willey of Virginia, 
ethos and set countersigned | 3 tall, fine, spectacled specimen of the old 
vaceg ster of the Treasury, or for the | Virginia gentleman, who looks as if he might 
Register Po such persons as the Secretary of have just stepped down from the picture fraine 
the Treasury specially appoint for that of the ‘* Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
nrpose hod all the provisions of the act pendence,”—not forgetting in the meantime 
entitled ‘Ap act to authorize the issue of tO put ona modern ese meer ig on 
treasury neves,” approved the twenty-third Carlile, a short, stout, broad-faced man, a“ 
day of December, eighteen hundred and filty- full of the pride and prejudice, if not of : e 
seven, so far as they can be applied to this | Narrowness, of a modern — who, 
act, 20d not inconsistent therewith, are here- when he speaks, berates the administration 
by revived and reénacted. most vociferously. Near by is Senator Sher- 
‘Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all | man of Ohio, a conservative republican, the 
danks, associations, corporations, or individ- fine balance of whose mind is a wa 
uals, issuing notes or bills for circulation as | 4gainst extremes in any direction. learness 
currency, ‘shall be subject to and pay a duty | % perception, and mildness of disposition, 
of one per centum each half year from and | 4re the most striking characteristics of his ex- 
after April first, eighteen hundred and siaty- | Pression. He is a tall, scholarly looking 
three, upon the average amount of circulation gentleman, young, amid the gray heads 
of notes or bills as currency issued beyond | round him, and marked: for the quiet ele- 
the amount hereinafter named—that is to say, | gance of his manners. Behind him sits Pow- 
banks, associations, corporations or individ- ell of Kentucky, a large, bluff, sandy-haired, 
uals having a capital of not over one on “rg cag snag oS: BaP ve mm 
potecerg masts y see! on poe pammpsetss is rolling tobacco 4 his mouth, and spitting 





over one hundred thousand and not over two 


From a New Orleans correspondent of the Liberator. 
“ARBITRARY ARRESTS,” BY GEN. BANKS. 


The writer of this letter begins by stating 
the sad case of an old colored woman in New 
Orleans, the slave of a rebel, whom he found 
in jail. He then goes on to say: 

The next morning, I took a friend with me, 
and went to the jailin Rousseau Street, to 
see her, and ascertain from the jailor the 
cause of her imprisonment. [I told the turn- 
key, whose name is John Aiken, that I wished 
to see a colored woman who was there. He 
asked me if I was her master; I answered, 
no. ‘* Have you an order to see her from 
her master? ’ he inquired. No, I had not. 
«Then youcan't see her.” Will youtell me upon 
what charge she is imprisoned? He seemed 
very reluctant to do so, but another person 
in the office, apparently a clerk, looked over 
his record-book, and said she was placed 


would not entertain it, as the cierk of the court so in- 
formed me. y 

The object of these proceedings seems to be the 
rendition of slaves to their owners, though any per- 
son a be arrested. and in the same manner impris- 
oned without trial, subject only to the will of the per- 
son who caused the arrest. 

The police claim to act under the authority of Col. 
Clark and Col. French, United States officers,—the one 
acting as Provost Marshal General of the Department 
of the Gulf, the other as Provost Marshal of Louisi- 
ana, 

As these arresta are manifestly in violation of Gen- 
eral Orders, No. 139, which not only forbid the rendi- 
tion of slaves, but even the deciding upon the validity 
of the claim of any person to the service or labor of 
any other person, I respectfully and earnestly peti- 
tion you to issue an order, di arqing from custody 
all pereons so illegally imprisoned by any person act- 
ing under the authority of any officer of this Depart- 
ment, and forbiddiug such arrests for the future. 

I have the honor tobe, very res fully, 


Your o ent servant, 
280 Canal strect. w.H.G. 


After sending the letter, I waited several 
days, and hearing that Aunt Harriet was still 
in jail, I thought I would make another at- 
tempt to seethe General. I went early in the 





there for safekeeping. Can you tell me what 


would not. ‘*The police have no right to 
make these arrests, and I should be glad to 
know where they get their authority,” said I. 
Mr. Aiken referred me to the Lieut. of Po- 
lice, Mr. De Vin, and pointed him out to me, 
sitting in the jail-yard. I addressed Mr. De 
Vin—told him my business, and asked him 
who gave authority for the police to make 
such arrests. He replied that his authority 
was derived from a general order given by 
the Provost Marshal General, Col. Clark. 


day, and by waiting three hours, I at last 
| obtained an audience. I was _ politely 


e ould not or ; : , 
omerwen Ge ive? ie c |received, and the following conversation 


pers 

G. ‘General, I have come to ask your in- 
|terference in behalf of some of the colored 
| people of this city, who have been arrested by 
| the police, and thrown into jail. They are 
|not charged with crime, but held as slaves, 
and subject to those who claim them as such.” 

Gen Banks suggested that I had better see 
the Acting Governor, Col. Shepley, or Col. 
Clark, in regard to it. 

**T have seen Col. Clark, and he seemed an- 


consider whether some change may not be 
made in the manner of their superintendence. 
We have long been of the opinion that the 
best, because the most efficient mode, is by 
the appointment of a Superintendent of 
Schools who shall take the main charge of 
visiting and superintending under the direc- 
tion of the general committee. The Super- 
intendent may be one of the Board, perhaps 
its chairman, and the other members may also 
visit the schools and learn their condition. 
The cost of this mode of superintendence may 
not be more than the present plan. Perhaps 
ahint as tothe proper course may be o 

tained from the mode adopted in this town in 
the choice and the duties of the Board of 
Overseers of the Poor. Here efficiency is 
gained by having the chairman do the most of 
the labor, and consequently receive the larger 
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compensation. This subject is worthy of the 
attention of our citizens, and we think they 


formity may be best gained by placing tbe 
management under one responsible head who 
will know the situation o 
which cannot be the case under our present 
system of division of labor. 


From the Springfield Republican. 


Perhaps no suggestion of the committee is 
more important than that for a general super- 


mittee of details of supervision which it is im- 
possible they should perform well without 
such a sacrifice of time as cannot be justly re- 


must see that not only efficiency, but uni- | 


all the schools, | 


intendent of our schools, to relieve the com- | 


“I write of California, which has astonished the 
| world by a migration that suddenly built up the first 
| large Caucasian community on the shores of the North 
, Pacific—by her vast yields of gold, amounting in thir- 
teen years to $700,000,000, sensibly affecting the mark- 
| ets of labor and money in all the leading nations of 
| Christendom. I ..rite of her while she still offers a 
| wide field for the —— and the young, who 
there have in full sight the greatest reward for suc 
cess and the fewestchances of failure.”"—[The Author 
| One yolume, large 12mo. Price $1 50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
| A. ROMAN & CO., San Francisco ; 
|W. J. WIDDLETON, 17 Mercer Street, New York ; 
LEE & SHEPARD, 449 Washington St., Boston. 


thereof; over two hundred 
over three hundred thousand dollars, seventy 


hundred thousand dollars, eighty per centum 
ousand and not 


per centum thereof; over three hundred 
thousand and not over five hundred thousand 


on the fioor, or munching an apple, or throw- 
ing up his arms, denouncing the government, 
and shouting for peace commissioners to be 
sent to Jeff. Davis. Beside him sits a man 
strangely opposite, Senator Lane of Indiana, 
a tall, slender man, whose exhaustive nervous 


dollars, sixt rcentum thereof; over five ; 
rae witha and not over one million of | temperament has left him no flesh to spare ; 
dollars, fifty per centum thereof; over one | man esteemed for his powers, for the large- 
million and not over one million and a half of | ness of his patriotism, and the humanity of 
dollars, forty per centum thereof; over one | his heart. Facing + and down at a furious 
million and a half and not over two millions | rate is Saulsbury of Delaware, large, power- 
of dollars, thirty per centum thereof; over | ful in frame, with scowling black eyes, and an 
two millions of dollars. twenty-five per centum | €xuberance of black locks, in temper and 
thereof. In the case of banks with branches, | tempenantent a true Southerner. He looks 
the duty herein provided for shall be imposed | like a chained mastiff, running up and down, 
upon the circulation of the notes or bills of | stopping every few moments to scowl and 
such branches severally, and not upon the ag- | hurl defiant looks upon his tormentors. He 
gregate circulation of all; and the amount of | seems to me a masculine Nemesis, impatient 
capital of each branch shall be considered to | for his day of vengeance. Yet those who 
be the amount allotted to or used by such know him say that, in better moods, he is a 
branch ; and all such banks, associations, cor- | genial, fine-spirited man. Stretched out on 
porations, and individuals shall also be sub- the sofa against the wall is Gen. Jim Lane of 
ject to and pay a duty of one-half of one per Kanzas. He is a long, eely-shaped man, 
centum each half year from and after April | with not an especially open countenance. He 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, upon | walks with a careless, loose-hung look, as if 
the average amount of notes or bills not oth- | it would not be difficult for him to drop to 
erwise herein taxed and outstanding as cur-/ pieces. His neck-tie is usually askew, and 
rency during the six months next preceeding | his hands very often in his pockets. He may 
the return hereinafter provided for; and the | be a valiant general, but he gives one the im- 
rates of tax or duty imposed on the circula- | pression of being a slightly lazy senator. On 
tion of associations which may be organized | the right side of the door sits Senator Doo- 
under the act ‘‘to provide a national curre:cy, | little of Wisconsin, a middle aged man, with 
secured by a pledge of United States stocks, |locks and beard shaggy as his own north- 
and to provide for the circulation and re-| western pines. He is a man of keen percep- 
demptiou thereof,”approved February twenty- | tion, of clear, strong, earnest convictions, 
fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, shall | unswerving in principle, deep in feeling. He 
be the same as that hereby imposed on the | has a rich, sonorous voice, and is an emphatic 
circulation and deposits of all banks, associa- speaker. He has one young son in the army ; 
tions, corporations, or individuals, but shall another fell a sacrifice ‘to the country last 
be assessed and collected as required by said} autumn. I shall never forget the tone in 
act; all banks, associations, or ‘corporations, | which he said: “We can afford to give the 
and individuals issuing or reissung notes or | lives of our sons, if we can save our govern- 
bills for circulation as currency atter April| ment.” Opposite him sits Senator Harris of 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, in| New York, a man whose majestic form and 
sums representing any fractional part of a|mien might well befit a Roman toga. His 

manner is at once courtly and gracious, bland 


dollar, shall be subject to and pay a duty of is at a 
five per centum each half year thereafter iiBon even in its kindness. When he rises to speak, 


the amount of such fractional notes or bills so | his slow, distinct enunciation, the deep music 
issued. And all banks, associations, corpo- of his voice, and calm, mellifluous periods ar- 
rations, and individuals receiving deposits or rest and fascinate the attention, even of those 
money subject to payment on check or draft, | preneres who believe that Senator Harris, 
except savings institutions, shall be subject to | like his favorite general, is altogether too 
a duty of one-eighth of one per centum each | slow for the present state of affairs. Across 
half year from and after April first, eighteen the aisle is a noble trio: Senators Collamer 











amount of such deposits beyond the average | den of Maine. It would be impossible to find 
amount of their circulating notes or bills law- | two grander representatives ofehonorable age, 
fully issued and outstanding as currency. | than we see in the senators from Vermont. 
And a list or return shall be made and ren- | Judge Collamer, it is impossible to hear from 
dered within thirty days after the first day of | the galleries, but when he speaks, the Senate 
October, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, | listens, which is the greatest of all compli- 
and each six months thereaiter, tv the Cum- | weuts, for the Gcnate doco not always exvrt 
missioner of Internal Revenue, which shall | itself to use its ears; but it pays due respect 
contain a true and faithful account of the | to an oracle onail points touching the ‘‘judici- 
amount of duties accrued, or which should ac- | ary.” Senator Foote carries his seventy years 
crue, or the full amount of the fractional note | with unbent shoulders and an unwrinkled 
circulation and on the average amount of all face. His hair is perfectly white, his head 
other circulation and of all such deposits for | massive, his features finely cut, his piercing 
ithe six months next preceding. And there | ag undimmed, his smile full of sweetness. 
shall be annexed to every such list or return | He is the most senatorial of senators, and as 
a declaration, under oath or affirmation, to| president pro. tem. he presides with unap- 
'be made in form and manner as shall be pre- | proachable dignity ; the slightest buzz bring- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Internal Kev- ing down the ivory mallet with promptest 
enue, of the president, or some other proper | unction, and the stentorian voice calling the 
officer of said bank, association, corporation, senators to their seats like so many school 
or individual, respectively, that the same con-| boys. Mr. Fessenden is perhaps the most 
tains a true and faithful account of the duties | powerful debater in the Senate. He is some- 
which have accrued, or which should accrue, | what irritable and sarcastic, always keen, the 
and not accounted for; and for any default in edge of his argument cutting deeper than he 
the delivery of such list or return, with such knows. He has a patrician head; one has 
declaration annexed, the bank, association, | only tolook at the brow to know that it must 
corporation, or individual making such de- | be a controlling force wherever it is seen. 
fault, sball forfeit, as a penalty, the sum of Senator Morrill, his colleague, has a face as 
five hundred dollars. And such bank associ- | serenely smiling as his is severe ; he has clear, 
ation, corporation, or individual shall, upon far gazing, blue eyes, which seem to have 
rendering the list or return as aforesaid, pay | caught a vision of the future, yet to be quick- 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue the ly alive to all the concerns of the present. He 
amount of the duties due on such list or re- | is a man of learning, and of the most compre- 
turn, and in default thereof shall forfeit, as a hensive views, exerting a powerful influence in 
penalty, the sum of five hundred dollars ; and this august body. Senator Clarke of New 
in case of neglect or refusal to make such list Hampshire, tall, easy, elegant in his bearing, 
or return as aforesaid, or to pay the duties as_ witha strong face, deeply lined, seems like a 
aforesaid, for the space of thirty days after Boston lawyer. A man of the deepest con- 
the time when said list should have been victions, the most uncompromising princi- 
made or rendered, or when said duties shall | ples, he never betrays the one, nor is false to 
have become due and payable, the assess- the other, and on no one does the burden of 
sessment and collection shal 
ing tothe general provisions prescribed in an | weight. Here behind an avalanche of papers 
act entitled ‘‘An act to provide internal reve- | sits Garrett Davis of Kentucky, a little, gar- 
nue to support the Government and to pay |rulous old man, who spends the greater por- 
interest on the public debt,” approved 2 a tion of each session in jumping up to defend 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-two. his own personal dignity. Whenevera clever 
Sec. 8 And be it further enacted, That, in thing is said to him, he loses his temper, and 
order to prevent and punish counterfeiting attempts to say something intensely sarcastic 
and fraudulent alterations of the bonds, notes, which is only intensely ill-natured. He has 


and fractional currency authorized to be is- ‘no love for Massachusetts, detests abolition- 
sued by this act, all the provisions of the ists, speaks of a slave precisely as he does of 
sixth and seventh sections of the act entitled a horse, professes to be a disciple of Henry 
‘An act to authorize the issue of United | Clay, and is without doubt heartily, truly de- 
States notes, and for the redemption or fund- | voted to ** the Union as it was.” In striking 
ing thereof, and for funding the floating debt contrast with this irascible little gentleman, 
of the United States,” approved February | is Senator Harlan of Iowa, a calm, kind man 
twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, in seeming, with a clear, pure face, looking 
shall, so far as applicable, apply to the bonds, as if he could not be ill-natured if he tried. 








| notes, and fractional currency hereby author- An utter lack of all pretension marks the 
He evidently | 


ized to be issued, in like manner as if the bearing of this gentleman. 
said sixth and seventh sections were hereby spends very little time studying the perfec- 
adopted as additional sections of this act. tions of Senator Harlan. 

And the provisions and penalties of said sixth, Here at last is Massachusctts, seated in 
and seventh sections shall extend and apply two chairs. I don't believe that Massachu- 
to all persons who shall imitate, counterteit, | setts will ever send a more perfect embodi- 
make, or sell any paper such as that used, or ment of herself combined in two men than is 
provided to be used, for the fractional notes found in these two chairs to-day. Here are 
— or to be prepared, in the Treasury all the qualities that I ever discovered in the 

epartment building, and to all officials of dear old 


hundred and sixty-three, upon the average and Foote of Vermont, and Senator Fessen- | 


1 be made accord- | our national sorrow seem to lie witha heavier | 


commonwealth,—her esthetic taste, | 


the Treasury Department engaged in engra- 
ving and i the bonds, notes and 
fractional currency hereby authorized to be 
issued, and to all official and unofficial per- 
sons in any manner employed under the pro- 
visions of this act. And the sum of six hun- 
dred thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the treasury not other- 


the Treasury to carry this act into effect. 
Approved, March 3, 1863. 





HON. M. F. CONWAY. 

The Springfield Republican pays this com- 

pliment to a much abused gentleman. 
Five of the chusetts members of Con- 
ss retire with the session just closed, Judge 
homas, Mr. Delano of this district, Amasa 
W alker of the Worcester, Mr. Train of the 
Middlesex, and Mr. Buffington of Fall River. 
Among the more noted and able members 
from other states who also -retire are John F. 
Potter of Wisconsin, the hero of the bowie 
knife; Martin F. Conway of Kansas; Jobn 
F. Gurley of Cincinnati, Ohio, who is going 
out as 


diana ; honest and earnest John Hickman of 
Pennsylvagia;, John Covode of the same 
state; A B. Olin of the Troy, N. Y., 
district,and Val- 





rnor of the territory of Arizona; 
K of Illinois; McKee Dunn of In- | 


her finished culture, her prochvity for the- 
-ories more or less impracticable, her capacity 
for work, her inexhaustible energy, her grace, 
her force, her eloquence, her exquisite self- 
consciousness, her harmless egotism, her un- 
offending self praise, her generous praise of 
others, her power and prestige,—all are in 
one or the other of these chairs. Of course 


wise appropriated, to enable the Secretary of Massachusetts knows how her senators look. 


But you may not know that in the Senate 
chamber, Mr. Wilson is usually doing one of 
three things, rushing out to attend to lobby- 
| ists, writing as if for life, or dealing some 
| Very vigorous thrusts at the troublesome gen- 


_tlemen from the border States. There is no 


greater worker in the Senate than Senator | 


Wilson. Mr. Sumner likewise is always busy, 

either reading his enormous mail, writing, or 
_leaning back to give a spasmodic brush to an 
‘audacious mote which 
, tuous as to alight on his fastidious coat sleeve. 
_Mr. Sumner has always been true to himself, 
| true to his ideas, true to his constituents, and 
‘embodies as perfectly as any man can one 
‘phase of Massachusetts, while Senator Wil- 
son as perfectly embodies the other. 





i 


Homors or Apvertisinc —What will Dr. 
Holmes say to this advertisement ? 
But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff! 
And a crook is in his back, 
Anda 


in his lange. 


That is the man who refused to take Dr. 
vigorating irit to cure his 





crack in his 
tones of his voice. 





been so presump- espa Mr. Glenn, what are you going to do to withhold the higher prizes, if, in their | 


I judgment. the absolute merit of the reading | 


Will you be kind enough to give me a copy 
of that order? The Lieutenant said he conld 
not, as he had sent it out to arrest another per- 
son upon. 

I then asked permission, to 4 — 
which he granted, and directed the turnkey . ye 
to call tiny down. She came down to ad _ Gen. Banks. ‘*That cannot be ; Col. Clark 
grated door, and was very glad to see me. I) MY officer. That is not so. ; E 
asked her where her master was. She said| -_ * It is so, General, for Col. Clark did 
he was over the lake—she supposed, in the | 2°t disavow the order, but approved it, say- 
rebel army. ‘‘Then,” said I, ‘the man who had ss a i ay pa oy non 
you locked up is not your master.” She an-|, en, 0anks. ui you pro statement 
swered in the negative. After a few mo-|'” et “9 _ to me: 
ments’ conversation, I bade her good bye, Gen. I beagle icone. d done so, Genera . 
saying I would do the best I could for ven. Banks. ‘* I have not received it. 
ra G. ‘I will write a copy and send it if you 

That evening, I called at Headquarters to 
see Gen. Banks. He was not in, but I saw 
the Adj. Gen., Col. Irwin, to whom I related 
the facts of the arrest, and asked him if the 
police, acting under U. S. officers, had any 
such authority. He told me they had not, 
and advised me to see the Provost Marshal 
General about it. 

So I went to see Col. Clark. After dancing 
attendance for three or four hours in an ante- 
room, I was at last admitted into the august 
presence of the Provost Marshal General of 
the Department of the Gulf. I stated to him 
that I had been informed by Col. Irwin, that 
he was the proper person to apply to for the 
liberation of a person who had been arrested 
by tie police. I informed him that a color- 
ed womar had been taken up by the police, 
not charged with any crime, and lodged in 
jail, subject to the person who claimed her as 
owner, that the police claimed to act under 
his orders, and I should be glad to get her 
discharged. 

Col. Clark asked why she wasarrested. I 
answered I supposed it was feared she was 
going away from the yard where she had been 
livin 


gry at my interference with the matter, and 
was very threatening in his manner towards 
me. I was told by a Lieutenant of Police that 
the order for the arrest of these people came 
from Col. Clark.” 


wish.” 

Gen. Banks. ‘‘ Do so, if you please.” 

And so the conversation ended. 

I returned to my room, and wrote a copy 
ofthe former letter, and took it myself to 
headquarters. Could not see the General, 
because it was Sunday. ‘The next morning, I 
was again at the General's quarters. The 
General was busy—so the Orderly at the 
door said—and was anxious to take my docu- 
ments himself, but I told him I preterred to 
deliver them personally, as a former letter 
failed to reach the person it was intended for. 
After some little time, Mr. Tucker, the Pri- 
vate Secretary of Gen. Banks, made his ap- 

earance, to whom I gave my letter. He said 
e would be personally responsible for it, and 
give it to the General himself. 

I have heard nothing from it, and whether 
it had or will have any good or bad effect is 
more than I can tell. When I left the city, 
Aunt Harriet and the other slave woman were 
still in jail. 

The Proclamation has worked most disas- 
trously for the colored people in New Orleans. 
Relying upon the promises of the Govern- 
ment, thousands of slaves left their masters 
a Fes ” said he sharply, ‘arrested to pre- and came within our lines, and now our offi- 
vent Ses tank tele oe vagrant about the | cers turn round, and are delivering up these 
streets. Itis perfectly proper.” | runaways to their exasperated masters. If the 

I could have told him that the vagrants | policy is not changed, a bloody insurrection, I 
about the streets were not colored people; | believe, will follow, and I am not sure but it 
that in ninety cases out of a hundred, the per- | ay to. ; ; 
sons belonging to New Orleans, who had been | De tale ever, your ee eres 
assisted by the Federal authorities, belonged | r. Harris Cowdry. V. H. G. 
to the white race; besides, it was a novel idea | os 
to arrest persons and put them in jail for 
fear they might become a public charge. 


| ° 
| Education. 
‘‘T thought (said 1) that no U.S. officer; _ Se 
| had power to make such arrests, or decide | eeseann one a. oo : 
| 














upon such a claim, or deliver up such persons 
to their claimants.” i 
‘* Yes, they have,” he replied. 
I could not forbear taking from my ocket Hon. Edward Everett, from the committee 
a slip from a newspaper, headed ‘‘President’s | appointed to consider certain votes of the cor- 
Pruclamation,” and, calling his attention to} poration, made a report. 
it, read as follows :— The preamble of the order, adopted by the 
“And no person in the military or naval service of Corporation and submitted to the Overseers 
the mgr von “er eodew oy ape ons — | for their concurrence, sets forth, that it has 
u n e va 1 o e claim an ; 2 a A . ms 
eoreiee or labor of any vther person, or deliver up any | been thought desirable by many of the Profes- 
such person to the custody of the claimant.” | Sors in the different departments of the Uni- 
Col. Clark then said something to the effect | V¢Tsity, that the courses of University Lec- 
tures which have been for some years partial.y 


that Col. French, who had the police under |“ . , 
his supervision, did not act as an U. S. officer, | discontinued, should be resumed, and that, if 
but under the State law, and immediately. found useful and successful, they should be 
turning to me, asked me, “ Who are you?” established upon a plan of increased extent 
’ . | * : i" é 
I pointed out to him my card upon his desk, | and efficiency, and that the serv ices, of gen- 
upon which he wrote something which I did. tlemen not connected with the University, 
not see, and curtly asked what 7 had to do, | eminent in special branches of science and 
with the case. I answered that I was acting by | literature, might be obtained in aid of the 


the request of the woman. ‘It didn’t con- a : ee 

cern you,” he said, ‘‘and you had better let 1 ‘he — accordingly report the fol- 

® 7 . owing resoiutions .— 

emerge He oe ise ae = —| Resulred, That the order ofthe President and Fellows 

side of the room, to €sK OF Vol. French, | adopted on the 31st of January, and communicated to 

and entered into conversation with that offi- | bog ae at its = ge amaaton4 be aentet es 

cer. As by their looks I seemed to be the! Basie RRP Sa eg gory ng od the wor 

A en's ios , printed, and 

subject of their remarks, I walked over too. | that the last proviso be amended so as to read as 

“ th j ” sai . ‘ | follows :— 

re t like ~ xp sg — _ | And provided further, that no person not filling 
rench then asked me why 1 interfered inthis | some office of instruction or government in the 

matter. I told him why. He then asked, | University, shall be allowed to lecture unless author- 


i -99 wh . ized by a vote of the Corporation and Overseers, nor 
“Do you belong to the army ? No, sir, I jn any case for a longer period than one year, unless 
am a citizen of New Orleans. 


‘ ; Pet then, | authorized es Ee 
sir, do you wear those buttons! 1ad ona! esvired, That the Overscers concur w he Pres- 
vest with brass military buttons.) ‘*You mean | pened 39 i ane allen eee Samad 
to pass yourself off as belonging to the army, | A debate, in which most of the gentlemen 
and go around inciting slaves to run away present took part, ensued on the question of 
from their masters, do you? Isthe person a the adoption of the amendment. The diffi- 
woman ?” | culty seemed to be how to meet the objections 
Both of these gentlemen seemed quite an- of the Rev. President, without departing 
ry. ‘You had better be very careful, sir, from the general usage in regard to appoint- 
(said Col. Clark, shaking his head,) or you ments. Several amendments were proposed 
will get into trouble.” ‘‘What have I done and rejected, and finally the following 
sir?” ‘I don’t like your talk, sir.” ‘amendment, suggested by Gov. Andrew, as 
| The next day, I went to the Provost Court | a substitute for the committee’s amendment, 
'to get an audience with Judge Peabody. He was proposed by Mr. Everett :— 


| was on the bench, and I could not have any | eae the angered of any gereen, to stuns not 

bd be My T M | filling some office of government or Instruction in € 
conversation with him. The next Serer. | University, shall be submitted to the Board of Over- 
early, | went again. He had not come in, | 


c M — int < ~—_ yer ang the cs te ig ad 

but the Clerk of the Court, Mr. S. R. Glenn, | Pro essors in the niversity are su — to the 

with whom I had some acquaintance, was fora longer term than one year unless authorized 

disengaged, and tu him I addressed myself, , anew. 

sayin ft wished to get an order to bring be-| The amendment and the amended votes 

fore the Court a person who had been locked were unanimously adopted. 

up by the Police, and denied a hearing. i The meeting then dissolved. 

suppose he smelt the ‘‘nigger,” for he said = | Prizes for Elocution. 

once he couldn't do it. ‘‘But,” said I, ‘‘this ‘ ‘ 

person is not charged with any crime, and Ten prizes will be awarded on Saturday 

P 2 oO. i the 13th of June, 1863, to members of the 
as been placed in jail at the request of a . 

. : : Senior and Freshman Classes who shall excel 
person who claims her services, which he has Se al ele leuel GUID eae ee Gt 
;ho right to do.” ‘I can’t help it,” said he; hase tac igiivel, dati: 

‘‘we have just had orders from the Provost, —" ; 
Marshal's Department not to entertain any | To the Senior Class are offered ; 
| complaint where the doings of that Depart-| Two prizes of Twenty Dottanrs each. 
| ment are called in tion. We cannot an- Three prizes of FirTe~EN DO.vars each. 
inul their doings.” ‘Then, (said I,) if thatis, To the Freshman Class ; 
Two prizes of FirtexN Dovvars each, 


| the case, any person, white or black, bond or | 
| free, may be arrested by the police, thrown, ‘Three prizes of Twetve Dotvaks each. 


‘into jail, and kept there an indefinite period 
ol time, and denied any hearing.” ‘*Ob, (he structor in elocution their intention to com- 
|replied,) any person that is not a slave can pete for the prizes, at least one fortnight be- 
show his free papers.” ‘‘Mr. Glenn, (I re- fore the day of trial; and if necessary a pre- 
joined,) free papers are sometimes destroyed, liminary trial shall be held on Saturday, June 
are they not? Besides, any free white per- 6, before a Committee of the Faculty, who 
‘son may be arrested, and where is the shall select not more than thirty of the most 
| remedy ?” promising candidates, and allow them alone 
| I further told him, thata woman had been to compete at the public trial. 

‘arrested a few days before, and brought be- The pieces to be read at the public contest 
‘fore that court for stealing furniture. It was will be placed in the hands of the candidates 
| proved on trial that the furniture was not on the morning of the day of trial. 

| stolen, but had been given to the prisonerby The prizes will be given in books unless 
'a former mistress. ‘The arrest was only a the successful competitors satisfy the Presi- 
| lying pretext to get possession of the woman, dent that the prize in another form will be 
who was claimed as aslave. Judge Peabody more useful to them. 

d the prisoner ; but that, The instructor in elocution will give addi- 
‘same night, the Police seized the furniture, tional instruction in reading from the begin- 
| and also rearrested tte woman, and locked ning of the term, to those members of the Se- 
| her up in jail, separating her from her three nior and Freshman Classes who wish it. 
children, one of them was a nursing infant. The umpires inthe contest will be required 


Meeting of the Board of Overseers. 











honorably disc 


‘about it?” He said he could do nothing. 
| returned to my room, and wrote the enclosed does not deserve them. 


| letter to Gen. Banks. I couldno ' 'p feeling, 
| that the case of the colored peopie of New the value of those now offered for 1863, be- 
| Orleans was indeed desperate, if Gen. Banks cause the classes will then have had a longer 
did not step in to protect them. How well time to prepare themselves. 

he protected them, a the sequel show. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

os New ORLEANS, Jan. 10, 1863. 

| Major General N. P. Banks, Department 


the Gulf : 
GeNKRAL,—I beg your attention to the following 
ement : 


Cf tral, and for 


and, 
and an | 8U 
not charged 


‘towns of Massachusetts choose their school 
| officers, we select from our exchanges some 
ggestions on the subject. 

From the South Danvers Wizard. 


School Superintendence. 











uired of them. We have no doubt thatun- , ,,, 
sa a superintendent qualified for so impor-|_“* 7%" *"f 'y mat, Pere eee ef are. 
tant a position there would soon be that unity | me AEE aa 
and efficiency in our school system of which MR. STILLE’S NEW PAMPHLET. 
jall see the need, but whichit is now difficult | 
to secure. It may well be doubted, how-| 
ever, whether a capable superintendent can | 


NORTHERN INTERESTS 


Candidates must make known to the in- | 


The prizes offered in 1864, will be double | 


be obtained for any such salary as the com- 
mittee mention—the amount now paid to 
them, some $650—or even twice that sum. 
Some superannuated clergyman, or teacher, 
could doubtless be hired for five or six hun- 
dred dollars. But what we want isa live 
man, familiar with the theory and practice of 
education and well posted in the best meth- 
ods of the most successful schools. With 
such a superintendent the district agents 
might be dispensed with, and the care of the 
school-houses as well as the schools be en- 
trusted to the general superintendent. A su- 
perintendent would feel the responsibility of 
the care and conduct of all the schools. With 
a committee the responsibility is divided and 
fixes nowhere, and there is no human enter- 
prise that can be well conducted in that way. 





ENTHUSIASM. 
BY F. W. NEWMAN. 


An implacable antagonist to self is found 
in Enthusiasm; which is generally a passion- 
ate love for some idea or abstract concep- 
tion, and whatever form it may take, its im- 
pulse is capable of —s the man to any 
or every sacrifice of self. But not to speak 
of separate enthusiasms, one universal Enthu- 
siam belongs to man as man; namely, that 
which is called out by a sense of the Infinite ; 
wherein we feel self to be swallowed up. All 
the generous side of human nature is expand- 
ed by contemplation with the Infinite. Hence 
it is that a sense of the sublime and beautiful, 
though it be not yet religion, supplies to mor- 
als an important part of that which it is re- 
served for religion to give in full power and 
divine harmony. Hence the glorious effect 
of high poetry, and of all that excites pure 
and beautiful imagination, on the youthful 
mind. Therefore it is that to weep with An- 
dromache, to shudder for Hector, to tremble 
at Achilles, to admire Alcestis, to rejoice 
with whatever throws the heart out of self, 
and swallows it up into some noble or beau- 
tiful idea, affords to the moralist precisely 
that which he wants but cannot get within his 
own science. Enthusiasm is the life and mo- 
rality, and to excite a pure Enthusiasm is the 
great moral end of religion. 





THE WORD DEMORALIZE. 
A correspondent of the Independent relates 
the following :— 
‘- More than twenty-five years since, in the 
company of a New Haven professor, some 
distinguished strangers, called to pay their re- 
spects to Dr. Noah Webster. 
‘* The conversation of course turned on the 
remarkable labors of the lexicographer. 
Complimentary things were said to him. He 
replied, ‘though I been so much occupied 
about words the most of my life, yet I never 
made but one word—to wit, ‘demoralize.’ 
That word you will find first used in a tract 
which I wrote on the French Revolution, 
about the year 1793.’” 











SAILING DAYS OF STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM THE UNITED 8TATES. 
Leaves. Dates. For. 


City of Baltimore..New York....Mch 21....Liverpoo 
Plantagenct New York...-Mch 21Port'au Prince 
Australasian......New York....Mch 25....Liverpool 
Europa.. Ap’! 1....Liverpool 
FROM EUROPE. 
Edinburgh........ Liverpool.... Mch 4 
Europa..........--Liverpool..... Mech 7Zeeg 

Asia "Boston Mch 18....Liverpool 
Palestine Liverpool .»--Liverpool 


Ad hertisments, 


Names. 











JUST PUBLISHED! 
By JOSIAH WARREN, 15 Scollay’s Building, Tre- 
mont Kow, Boston, Mass. 


TRUE CIVILIZATION, 
AN IMMEDIATE NECESSITY, 
AND THE 
LAST GROUND OF HOPE FOR MANKIND. 


Price, in paper covers, 65 cents ; handsomely bound, 
$1, postage prepaid; 185 pages. 











MR. A. B. ALCOTT 





| WILL HOLD 
| A CONVERSATION AT TEMPERANCE DALL, 


| PROVINCE STREET, foot of Montgomery Viace. on 
| MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 23rd, 


Xr TicKeTs TO BE HAD AT THE DOOR, 





BENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN, 


Mining Eymgineer, 
139 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


(Member of the French Geological Society.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Has just opened an office at the above mentioned 
place, and would be happy to be consulted there and— 
receive orders for geological and topographical sur 
| veye, for the establishment or superintendence of 
' mines or metallurgical works, or for other business 
| connected with Mining Engineering; or to give in- 
| struction privately or otherwise in the various 

| branches of the profession. 

| Since his graduation at Harvard College, in 1855, he | 
| has worked practically at different times with Pro- 
| fessor Lesley, partly on geological and topographical 

surveys, and partly in travelling through the Eastern, 

| Middle, and Southern States for the colleetion of the 

| statistics of the Iron manufacture; and in 1858 was 

| employed by Professor Hall as Assistant Geologist of 
the Iowa State Geological Survey, until its suspen- | 

| sion; and bas now recently returned from Europe, 

| where he studied two years at the Paris School of 
Mines and one year at that of Freiberg, and visited 

| many places of geological, mining and metallurgical 
importance in both France and Germany. 


REFERENCES: 


Prof. J. P. Lesley, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Charles Short, do. 

j Mesers. Furness, Brinley & Co., do. 

} Prof. James Hall, Albany. 


| Dr. Charles T. Jackson, Boston. 


} 


; 
' 


This being the month when many of the | 


Mesers. A. A, Low & Brothers, New York. 
February, 1863. z 


WANTED ! 





| 
| 


‘MILITARY & NAVAL MEN,) 





Who may have been —- in was of the 
and WAT 
BATELES on LAND and WATE daring the prow: 


| ness of utterance, 


Cloth. 63 cents. 


WALKER: 


AND 
SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE. 
A PLEA FOR UNITED ACTION, 
By Charles J. Stillé. 
Price 15 Cents. 


The former cscs. md of Mr. Stillé, entitled “ How 
a Free People Conduct a Long War,” has obtained a 
national reputation, and is still in great demand. 
The present one displays the same vigour and justness 
| of thought, and is destined to a like career of popular- 
| ity and usefulness. It discusses a question of profound 
interest, and in a masterly way. Peace is so very 
| desirable, that many are in danger of being lulled into 
a false peace. The end is contemplated, without « due 
consideration of the means; and not a few are bring- 
ing themselves to the opinion, that a recognition of 
the South as an independent government, implying a 
dismemberment of the Union, should not be withheld, 
if it could put an end tothe war. If any are thus in- 
fluenced, we pray them, before they proceed further, 
to read this pamphlet, in which the question is care- 
fully considered, and reason and history are employ- 
ed to unfold the fearful results of two independent 
sovereigaties lying side by side. Mr. Stillé reasons 
eens let him be heard fully in the same 
spirit. 





4 
Also just ready, the ninth thousand of 


HOW A FREE PEOPLE CONDUCT A 
LONG WAR. 


Prick 15 Cents. YX Sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, No. 606 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


LIFE OF 
CAPTAIN JOUN BROWN, 


The Life and Letters of Captain John Brown, who 
| was executed at Charlestown. Virginia, Dec. 2d, 1859, 
| for an Armed Attack upon American Slavery; with 
Notices of some of his Confederates. Edited by Ric 
|arD D. Wens. Londgn: Smith, Elder & Co. 
| Asmall fresh supply of this interesting work,(which 
| is prefaced by a fine photographic likeness,) wherein 
| the character and purposes of John Brown are set 
forth with great clearness and justice, has been receiv 
_ ed and is now for sale. Price, one dollar. Correspon 
| dents sending that sum will have a copy of the book 
| sent them— postage paid. Address SAMUEL May, Jr., 
| 221 Washington Street. Boston. 





WALKER, WISE, & CO.. 
Have in press, to be published March 20, 


THE PIONEER BOY: 


—AND-— 


How He Became President. 
BY WILLIAM M. THAYER, 


Author of “THe Bosnin Boy,” THE PRINTER 
| Bor,” *PooR BoY aND MEKCHANT PRINCE,” &c. 


This book contains the early lifejof PResipENT 
LINCOLN, tracing his career from boyhood up to 
| manhood : his life in Kentucky, where he was born, 
and his adventures in after years. 
| Two years have been spent in its preparation, and 
| all the material has been derived from reliable sources, 

It is presented in the form of a tale for boys and 

young men, and will, in fact, be of much interest t all, 
It also illustrates what the principles of honesty, 
| industry, energy, and perseverance have done, in 
raising a poor boy, born in poverty, in a Slave State, 
to the highest place of honor that our country can 
bestow. It should be put in the hands of every 
young man in the United States, as an example and 
an encouragement. 

It will be illustrated with five tull-page engravi ngs 
by Harley. 





THE RESULTS OF 
BMANCGCIPATION ! 


BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIN. 


Translated by Miss Mary L. Boorn, translator 
of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. 


So little is positively known of the economical and 
soci+1 resu/ts of Emancipation in those countries 
where it has taken place, that the importance of this 
| volume to the people of the United States, in the pre- 

sent crisis, can hardly be overestimated 

It was written at the suggestion of the learned 
| Count Montalembert; is based entirely on official re- 
| — and its statements, which comprehend every 
| 
| 











orm of the question, are fully reliable. 

Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
| lowing extract from a notice of the French Edition, 
|in the Christian Examiner, may ters It is pro- 
| nounced, **among the most remarkable, fascinating 
| and timely books of the year. It is, at once, cautious 
/ and eloquent, candid and enthusiastic; as sagacious 
}as De Tocqueville’s work on America; and as ardent 
| as Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is scientific 
| in its arrangement, accurate in its display of facta, 
| ogical in its reasoning, and clear in its conclusions.’ 
| . Cochin is an ex-maire and municipal councillor 
| of the city of Paris. He has had great advantages 
| for research among both public and private docu- 
iments; and has devoted his life to the subject on 
| which his forthcoming volume treats. He recently 
| received the order of nighthood from the Pope. in 
| acknowledgment of the ability displayed in this k; 

to which alsowas recently awarded the first prize of 
| three thousand francs by the French Academy 


Will be sent FREE BY ee enue of the price—$1.50 

| Also, lately published, 

' THE REJECTED STONE: 

Or INSURRECTION vs RESURRECTION IN AMERICA. 
by M. D. Conway,—12 mo.—50 cents. 


| 4 This remarkable book,” says the Christian Ezam- 
iner, * discusses the question of Emancipation as the 
result of the war, with a depth of conviction, a bol 
ency of argument, wealth of 11- 
lustration, and withala keenness of satire and a fervid 
eloquence, which insure readers for the book.’ 
Another critic remarks: “ This eloquent argument- 
ative, electric work is instinct with the passion of the 
South and the reason of the North.” 
The /ndependent opens its criticisms with the signi- 
ficant query: ‘“‘ Have we an American Carlyle?’’ 


—AND— 
THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH: 
Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CONFLICT, 
by E. W. Reynold. 16 mo., 75 cents. 


This able book is not only of immediate interest, 
but is of permanent ralue. NO OTHEK BOOK 80 thor- 
oughly and accurately traces the whole history of 
Secession, from its first inception to its culmination 


PRAYERS. BY THEODORE PARKER. 
16 mo. With admirable likeness of Mr. Parker, en- 
graved on steel, by Schoff. Cloth, extra. 75 cents. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW: 
Three Lectures delivered in Boston, January, 1861. 


By Mrs.C H. Dall, author of ‘*‘ Woman’s Right to 


Labor,” “‘ Historical Pictures Retouched,’’&c. 16mo. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WISE & CO 
245 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


REV. M. D. CONWAY’S 
WORKS. 


Tracts for To-day - : eh a 
Thomas, Lod da hatte ag 
East and Wes se Bey 
Nataral History ofthe Devil - - 05. 





$1 00. 


Any of the above will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
the 


COMMONWEALTH OFFICE. 


price. Address 








for active service, and honorably 
ally OFFICERS of Massachusetts Volunteer 
ments. 

Address Box $22 Post Office, Bostca, Mass. 


. Press of Commercial Printing House, 


36 Kilby Street, Boston. 
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